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Great Lady Of The Press 


Down in Lexington, Miss., Mrs. Hazel Brannon 
Smith edits a county seat weekly, an occupation 
which has brought to her much grief, considerable 
financial loss, and many honors. 


Mrs. Smith is typical of the friendly, church go- 
ing, home serving women of the South, with one 
difference. She has a, mind of her own and her men- 
tal processes will not permit her to accept popular 
stereotypes on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the races. 


Her troubles started in 1954 when the sheriff 
shot and wounded a Negro, a young man with no 
record of wrongdoing and who has not yet been call- 
ed to face charges in court. Mrs. Smith printed the 
story, an account based upon information obtained, 
in part, from secondary sources, because the official 
in question had made himself unavailable. The next 





week she published on sie th One an editorial of pro. 
test. 


There followed a libel suit, and a judgment i 
the local court for $10,000. The findings were re. 
versed by the Supreme Court of the State of Missi. 
ssippi in a decision not for Hazel Brannon Smith 
alone, but for freedom of the press everywhere. This 
should be the end of her story as a crusading editor, 
but where passions are personalized, legal and moral 
victories do not always prevail. Local people, many 
of them honorable, patriotic citizens, were induced 
to enlist under the banner of an organization known 
as the Citizen’s Council and dedicated to the exter. 
mination of all ideas contrary to the views advanced 
by its organizers. That which followed was warfare 
in which Mrs. Smith acquitted herself nobly, al- 
though, there are some who hold,.too loudly. 


After an election in which organized forces gain- 
ed control of local offices, Mr. Smith, an able and 
cultivated gentleman with a Master’s Degree who 
had permitted his wife to look after the newspaper 
business, was removed summarily from his position 
as administrator of the local hospital. Mr. and Mrs, 
Smith were made the objects of a whole series of 
hate stories. Merchants were told to discontinue 
their advertising. Readers were encouraged to drop 
the paper. Job printing business was sent to shops 
in other localities. An opposition paper was estab- 
lished to take away the official notices of local 
government. 


It was a bitter experience. Revenue dwindled. The 
Smith’s were forced to throw their savings into the 
business; then to borrow money in order to keep the 
paper running. The fight is not over. Mrs. Smith’s 
paper is still alive. Observers close to the scene say 
the tide has turned and that Mrs. Smith is now on 
the way to victory in the ultimate form of public 
acceptance. 


Along with Mrs. Smith and her husband, Walter, 
the real heroes are the good people of Lexington, 
who had no personal identification with the is 
sue, yet were unwilling to turn their backs upon the 
principles of decency and fairplay. 


Many of them, leaders and followers alike, refus 
ed to yield to pressure, else the cause would have 
been lost. To them it must be a great satisfaction to 
have in their midst such a woman as Hazel Brannon 
Smith, winner of the 1960 Lovejoy Award.—H.R.L 
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Citation 


For her unceasing battle, year after year, in support of law and order 
against forces of evil seeking to undermine the standards of right and wrong 
as accepted in the community and which sought desperately to destroy her 
newspaper because of its effective leadership; 


For demanding for all equal justice under the law, and for helping to 
defend those unable to defend themselves; 


For asserting her right as an editor to enjoy the personal liberties guaran- 
teed under the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the 
State of Mississippi, and for defending this right in the courts of law, per- 
sisting in the face of adverse decision until vindicated by the Supreme Court 
of her State, which gave to her a victory that is hailed as a victory for freedom 
of the press everywhere; 


For daring to resist the merciless attack of an organized pressure group 
parading under the name of a popular cause and which sought to silence her 
by means of reprisals against a member of her family, by means of personal 
vilification, by means of economic boycott against her newspaper business 
and by means of encouraging the launching of an opposing newspaper; 


For demonstrating the ability to perform, under great stress, so effective- 
ly her role as editor of the community’s newspaper as to win the approval 
and support, in growing numbers, of the right thinking people of her town 
and county, and who deserve to share with her this recognition; 


As an inspiration to all who know and respect the highest standards of 
journalism; 


The Journalism Department of Southern Illinois University presents the 
1960 Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for Courage in Journalism to Hazel Bran- 
non Smith, editor of The Lexington Advertiser, of Lexington, Mississippi. 
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The British Fight For Access To News 


Editors Seek New Statute To Open For Public Inspection The Records Of Many 
Local Governmental Bodies Created Since Passage Of Act Of 1908 


By Major H. R. Pratt Boorman, M.B.E., M.A., F.J.I. 


During recent weeks in England we have been 
fighting for the Admission of the Press to meetings 
of local councils, and to committees of those coun- 
cils. The battle has an interesting history. The 
struggle began in 1907, when a reporter was ill, 
and a Mr. F. B. Mason, the proprietor of the Tenby 
Observer, decided himself to report the proceedings 
of the local council. He slammed the Tenby Town 
Council with a blistering report of the meeting, and 
the council, not unnaturally, took exception to it 
and excluded him from future meetings. So Mr. Ma- 
son went to law, but the judges ruled against him. 
Immediately afterwards, however, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in 1908 giving the press the right 
to attend the meetings of local authorities, but they 
could be excluded by resolution if exclusion was 
thought advisable in the public interest. This act 
did not give the press the right to attend com- 
mittees of the council, but they could be invited to 
attend such committees as the health committee or 
the education committee, with its most important 
aews about new schools and changes in education. 

In the past 50 years there have been many 
changes in local government. Many new bodies have 
been appointed. These came outside the 1908 act. 
Councils often went into committee, at which the 
press was not allowed to be present, and afterwards 
in a few minutes just rubber-stamped its findings 
at the council meeting at which the press was pre- 
sent. This was carried out with such words on the 
agenda as “the council will discuss the proposals 
by Mr. Smith,” or “ the council will confirm the pro- 
posals concerning certain land.” 


Councils often went more and more into com- 
mittee, not always in the public interest but solely 
to exclude the press. In some towns a private war 
grew up between the council and the press, though 


Major Boorman is President of the Newspaper 
Society of Great Britain and editor of the Kent Mes- 
senger, Maidstone. Presented here is a portion of 
his Sigma Delta Chi Lecture delivered at Southern 
Illinois University. 


in most towns, where there is confidence and under- 
standing, the press have no difficulty whatsoever. 

The matter came to a head during the printing 
strike last year, when some councils excluded the 
press when newspapers which continued to publish 
were considered by some members of the council as 
“black.” 


On another council, the press and public were ex- 
cluded for three months because a member of the 
public threw an egg at the mayor! 


So to-day a new Bill, “Public Authorities (Ad- 
mission to Meetings) Bill,” looks as though it will 
reach the Statute Book. I was present when it pass- 
ed its 2nd and 3rd readings in the House of Com- 
mons, and it is now being examined by the House 
of Lords. If this Bill goes on the Statute Book it 
will provide that meetings of the local authority 
shall be open to both press and public, subject to 
being excluded by resolution. Three clear days notice 
of any meetings of the council must be given and 
copies of the agenda supplied, and reports and docu- 
ments of the committees given on payment to the 
press ; also the press may be present when the whole 
council goes into committee. This Bill gives a sched- 
ule of the bodies to which the Act refers, leaving it 
open for amendment, so that bodies appointed in 
years to come may also be included. 


I am glad to say that during these debates, al- 
though there was criticism of some of the national 
press, there was no criticism of the provincial press, 
which my Society represents. 


Criticism of newspapers there has always been, 
and always will be. It was the Pope who said last 
year about books and films, as well as newspapers, 
that he “could not be indifferent to all the poison 
that is being recklessly administered to so many un- 
seen people and inexperienced youth, by those sorts 
of illustrations and stories in which truth, goodness 
and beauty are not only absent, but are apparently 
deliberately omitted;” and again, our General Sec- 
retary of the T.U.C., Sir Vincent Tewson, who said 
“It is a poor reflection on education to-day when 
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newspapers say they are giving the reading public 
what they want, and serve up sex, sadism, chaos and 
ruin.” Voices such as these should be heard and 
noted in our own country. 


I am one who does not believe that the body of 
the press has lost its power for good or its desire 
for good. World War II is over, but much of the evil 
of that war continues in our minds and habits. There 
is the glorification of violence and of getting one’s 
way by force. There is more crime and less sense of 
citizenship and family responsibility. There is the 
loss of the value of money upon which personal free- 
dom often depends. There is need of moral regenera- 
tion, and of putting in the background the evils left 
by war. Liberty without responsibility there cannot 
be. 


Newspapers show people a slice of life as it is be- 
ing lived. The reader is looking over our shoulder 
as we describe what we see now. It may be a railway 
accident. We try to bring out the pity and anguish 
of what we see. We must not falsify, for facts are 
sacred, and we—and the reader—are there. 


We are formers or reformers of public opinion, 
and a great educational force. While keeping before 
us acts of crime, greed, envy, selfishness and brutal]- 
ity, which occur in every country, we should report 
them in such a way as not to encourage them or 
glorify them, or lead to their emulation. It should 
be un-American and un-British and something to be 
discouraged. 


Outside censorship is evil; it is one section impos- 
ing its will on free people. That is the beginning of 
dictatorship. But there should be restraint or un- 
official censorship. The tradition of freedom, must 
be responsible freedom, for you cannot prevent 
children reading newspapers. Taste is the key-note 
and any message can be put over with taste. It is 
for the editors and proprietors to use their influ- 
ence in these matters. There is surely here a great 
opportunity for public service for the American and 
British people, an opportunity we should take. 


Some people would like to see the profit motive 
taken out of the press so that there is no inducement 
to give the people the bad things they appear to like. 
Surely there is no need for this. Journalists are 
right-minded. Theirs is a highly complex and ex- 
acting profession. 


It is true there are some serious offences against 
the ordinary canons of good judgment, responsible 
judgment, intelligent judgment and moral judgment. 
Some of these imperfections are partly accounted for 
by the merciless demands of speed and circulation 


in a fiercely competitive field. A few of these of- 
fences.may perhaps be encouraged as a deliberate 
policy, but very few. 


Let us have a steady advance to higher standards 
of taste and judgment, An acceptance of such vir- 
tues as belief in the best in other people, respect for 
them and for the ordinary courtesies of human kind- 
ness. 


Some columnists may delight in columns of den- 
igrating comment, and their readers enjoy the spite- 
ful sallies and trival gossip about other people. 


In the old days we used to say “Lady X has gone 
to Monte Carlo.” To-day, we say that “Lord X has 
gone to Monte Carlo with Mrs. Y,” to the great an- 
noyance of Lord X and Mrs. Y. Do we reconcile such 
gossip with our consciences or can we by tacit agree- 
ment put an end to them? Of course, these people 
should not put themselves in a position in which 
they are news-worthy. Whenever Peers or Priests 
or policemen “live it up” they get into the news- 
paper, perhaps rightly so. They are privileged people, 
and if they abuse their privileges they deserve all 
they get. But does this justify all that goes into 
our gossip columns? 


Some papers are accused of stimulating our pas- 
sions. But what about the Song of Solomon in the 
Bible, that highly exotic love-poem of several chap- 
ters? 


The press exists to inform and to entertain, and to 
some extent to educate and to elevate. If the press 
mis-interprets public taste or tries to lead its readers 
against its wishes, it fails utterly, for newspapers 
are the people. Even our critics find the temptation 
to buy those newspapers about which they most 
complain irresistable. If they do not approve of them 
they should refuse to buy them. That might put 
them out of business. 


We have a great profession. Only we, the editors, 
can effectively protect and guard and reform our 
great profession. The phrase “Freedom of the Press” 
is a phrase born out of bitter struggle, that people 
might be free to speak their honest thought about 
religion and truth. It has never lost its power, but 
it is the hallmark of a liberal and civilized society. 
Almost all restrictions on freedom have been due 
to those who have abused their freedom, and robbed 
the innocent parties of their powers to use their free- 
dom. No-one wants to assault the freedom of the 
press. Any remedy for real abuses must come from 
within the profession itself, and from nowhere else. 


(continued on page 29) 
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The Weekly Field As A Way Of Life 


By Don C. Wright 


A long time ago, now, a minister of considerable 


reputation said to a weekly newspaper editor, “You — 


have made a life for yourself.” 


The late Walter Williams, founder and dean of 
the Missouri School of Journalism, frequently urged 
students in his school to return to the country week- 
ly field and carve out places for themselves. 

This practitioner of grassroots journalism over 
the years has told youngsters who showed some 
signs of journalistic vision and abilities that the 
weekly field offered them a good life. 


Now, after half a century, man and boy, of news- 
papering where the people, their ideas and ideals 
are of the down to earth sort, it has become con- 
viction that the weekly field can be made a Way of 
Life from which the satisfaction of accomplishment 
outweighs whatever financial success one may have 
attained. 


It is not to be understood that it is a place for 
the starry-eyed romantics and idealists to locate 
themselves with the resolve and hope that the 
world can be worked over into the Utopia many look 
for and hope to achieve, but where aims must be 
the bullseye of practical affect which improve soci- 
al, political and economic aspects of their communi- 
ties. 


This scrivener knows of one young weekly editor 
who in a dozen years led the way, through his news- 
paper, to securing electric power for his town, a 
water system that wiped out typhoid and kindred 
diseases, a separate and modern high school build- 
ing, street and highway paving, establishment of 
vocational agriculture education in the town’s high 
school, which slowly revolutionized the agricultural 


After a rich career in the daily and weekly jour- 
nalism of Missouri, Oklahoma and New Mexico, Don 
C. Wright now lives in retirement at Roswell, N.M. 


industry of the community, formation of calf clubs 
which upgraded dairy herds to the present point 
where milk production is at a high peak instead of 
a low average. These were the high points of ac- 
complishment, not to mention minor matters. 


The point is, that if he had not first provoked 
thought toward these things and by constant urging 
brought them to a head, they would have been se- 
cured over two or three decades instead of one, and 
perhaps some of them never. 


It is another conviction that the weekly newspap- 
er can be made the center around which almost 
everything in one’s community revolves. But it 
takes a special kind of person to perform that sort 
of thing; one who looks upon his profession as a 
Way of Life, instead of merely providing three 
square meals a day and some sort of shelter from 
the elements. 


Of necessity the weekly editor must be a busin- 
ess man, of course, but it is a confirmed belief that 
his newspaper must first be a journalistic enter- 
prise that business will pretty well take care of 
itself, and the belief comes from experience. 


Sometimes we have known of weekly editors’ of- 
fices that have been places where the troubled came 
to talk it out and perhaps for encouragement. Other 
times it may have been for consultation about the 
advisability of business enterprise. Perhaps it may 
be discussion about how the political aspect of one’s 
county can be altered so that men instead of party 
prevail. And affairs of the heart are not to be ex- 
cluded, although that is dangerous ground for any- 
one to walk upon. 


Naturally no one can be all things to all men, 
but if the editor of the weekly newspaper is de 
dicated to his profession as a Way of Life he can 
come as near doing it as any man on earth. 
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Anti-Catholic Hate Newspaper 


The Weekly Menace Of Aurora, Mo., Attained Circulation ‘Of More Than One 
And One Half Million Copies In The Unsophisticated Era Of World War I 


By Frank Peters 


“MR. PRESIDENT, I’m from the home of the 
Menace,” said the brash young civic booster when 
his turn came in the White House reception line. 

“Oh, yes, Aurora, Missouri,” replied Warren Ga- 
maliel Harding as he shook hands. 


That’s how it was, according to local legend, when 
Aurora was a publishing capital of the hemisphere 
and its principal product, a paper called The Menace. 
was carried weekly to the corners of the earth. 


Of the dwindling number of people who remember 
The Menace at all today, most are unaware that 
it achieved the tremendous circulation of one and 
a half million copies per week, mailed to paid sub- 
scribers. Its two rotary presses roared 16 hours a 
day, five days a week, speeding out six copies a rev- 
olution. Every train that left Aurora was loaded 
with Menaces. Every train that came in discharged 
a wagon load of envelopes that jingled. 


What, then was The Menace, and how could so 
prosperous a leviathan leave so few ripples in sink- 
ing from view? 


All the Menace’s irons were in one fire, and that 
fire was built under the Roman Catholic Church. 
The barbecue delighted the audience for a time, but 
inevitably they grew bored and sheepish and went 
away. 


The father of The Menace was a black-moustached 
entrepreneur of Victorian mien named W. F. Phelps. 


Phelps and a circle of other small businessmen at 
Girard, Kan., were interested in some of the rest- 
less currents of American thought that had cropp- 
ed up since the bold venture of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Populism, a big force in Kansas, was fad- 
ing under repeated national election defeats, and 
the Ku Klux Klan was enjoying a profitable re- 
naissance. 


America had flexed its muscles and swung the 
Big Stick under Theodore Roosevelt. Patriotism 
was rampant—with a curiously truculent and un- 


certain air. Americans didn’t really know who their 
friends and enemies were, or much about them. 


This was December 1911, when The Menace was 
born. 


W. F. Phelps chose Aurora for his publishing 
venture, probably because of its good rail connec- 
tions and the abundance there of cheap business 
property; at the time Aurora had declined alarm- 
ingly with the collapse of the domestic lead and 
zinc market. In its boom years, when the population 
climbed past 10,000, Aurora had built an Opera 
House. Phelps took over the abandoned Opera House 
for The Menace. 


Phelps, neither a fool nor a fanatic, prepared the 
seed he would sow in fertile fields across the land— 
Protestant churches, Bible schools, religious maga- 
zines. The first copies of The Menace were broad- 
cast free. Their message was a disturbing one. Did 
the reader know his precious liberty and devotional 
purity were threatened by a foreign power? Did he 
know what went on beneath those black caps and 
white veils? 


Despite the awfulness of the ecclesiastical Cali- 
bans and the treasonable cunning of their plots, The 
Menace did not incite its readers to violence or cruel- 
ty against them, or even to economic boycott. It was 
enough, the: writers suggested, to “wake up,” to 
“keep informed.” This could be done best by sub- 
scribing to The Menace at 25 cents a year (later 
50 cents). 


“The Menace was just a scandal sheet,” a grizzl- 
ed printer says roughly today of the paper he once 
worked for. “None of them guys that ran it gave a 
hoot about the Catholics or any other church.” 


This article by Frank Peters, staff writer of the 
Springfield (Mo.), News and Leader, is reprinted 
by permission of the editors. 
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The Menace “caught on.” Phelps was joined by 
his nephew, Earl McClure, and stepson, B. M. Phelps, 
from Girard, Kan. A retired Aurora preacher, Theo- 
dore C. (Daddy) Walker, became The Menace’s resi- 
dent theologian, a venerable, white-haired figure 
who shook hands with visitors and lent clerical tone 
to the establishment. The Menace editor was a man 
named Marvin Brown. 


On a 1913 postcard an employe wrote a friend 
that the infant journalistic wonder, The Menace, 
was selling 510,000 copies a week. A picture of the 
Menace staff on the same card shows about 90 per- 
sons bunched in front of the old Opera House. A 
card dated 1915 shows twice as many staffers 
(Menace postcard views, a big seller, were proudly 
renewed from time to time) and it is believed the 
circulation had pushed past one million that same 
year. 


How did placid, friendly Aurora, with its con- 
gregation of 200 devout Catholics, react to this fierce 
firebrand in its midst? 


Not so much as a tavern brawl is known to have 
started over The Menace in Aurora. The paper and 
its staff had friendly dealings with local Catholic 
merchants. The glowering Menace it seems, would 
not have hurt a fly. 


And—business was business. 


America’s restlessness, its sense of bulging but 
directionless power, had been sharply increased by 
the war in Europe. Were we going to get in it? 
Whose side would we be on, and why? In the barber- 
shops there was no more affection for the foreign 
English than for foreign Germans. 


The Menace hammered insistently and repetitious- 
ly at the foe in the Vatican. Even as its circulation 
neared a million and a half, The Menace stayed 
“light”—a simple folded sheet—to keep its cheap 
mailing rate. The only advertisements were agate 
personals, at $3.20 a line, and patent medicine offers. 

Aurorans, if they didn’t “go along with” the ob- 
sessed editorial policy of The Menace, were under- 
standably proud of the bigness and fame of the local 
product. The staff was well paid. The four linotyp- 
ists earned $25 a week, a lot more than they could 
in Kansas City. (Most of their work was in supply- 
ing address plates for the huge files in the mailing 
room.) A score of girls did nothing but fill orders 
for the array of anti-Catholic books and pamphlets 
The Menace stocked as a lucrative sideline. 


The post office hired a full-time clerk who worked 


in The Menace building itself. The incoming-mai] 
room, where the golden flood descended every day, 
was thoughtfully surrounded by bars and gates. 

This was W. F. Phelps’ mighty Menace as America 
moved into its first World War. It generated a sweet 
odor of folding green that reached to Pennsylvania 
and the sensitive nostrils of Billy Parker, a chron. 
ically bored and money-hungry young Floridan 
whose most recent riffle had been as a labor organiz- 
er in the coal fields. 


Billy switched causes as effortlessly as coats. He 
turned up in Aurora and in Girard, winning friends 
for a thing of his invention call the Free Press De. 
fense League. This was to be a great cooperative 
venture that would perpetuate the enterprise of Mr. 
Phelps, who was getting up in years and wouldn't 
mind retiring if The Menace could be left in faithful 
and capable hands. 


Armed with this gracious line, Billy Parker got 
hold of the money he needed to pack W. F. Phelps 
off to a retirement home in Washington state. The 
Free Press Defense League has control of The Men- 
ace, and the league’s sole author, Billy Parker, joy- 
fully pocketed the keys to the incoming-mail room. 

Billy Parker’s big, Irish good looks, his jaunty 
and restless eye, his headlong driving and reckless 
spending, soon made him Aurora’s town character. 
Today, in the memory of most Aurorans, he and The 
Menace are wrapped up in one colorful legend. 

Actually Parker’s reign was brief. The decline and 
and fall of The Menace were written in his shadow 
the moment it first fell on the old Opera House door: 
step. 

Parker took a perfunctory interest in the Menace’s 
editorial welfare, and beefed up its flagging arsenal 
of accusation with B. O. Flower, a cracker-barrel 
radical who could swing a 10-syllable cudgel on 
“politico-ecclesiastical conspiracies” by Rome in 
such books as “The Patriot’s Manual.” 


Property bothered Billy; he needlessly mortgaged 
the prosperous Menace to keep his assets fluid and 
fast-moving. On financial summits he was stricken 
by vertigo. 

The Menace’s books, never meticulous in those 
lightly-taxed days, gathered dust under Billy’s heed- 
less and frenetic regime. Office gossip told of hund- 
reds of thousands lifted directly from the counting 
room, to be gambled or merely thrown away on 
high-living Kansas City jaunts. 


(continued on page 30) 
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Six Tips For Community Service 


By Kenneth R. Byerly 


“There is no place on Main Street,” complained a 
farm woman, “where I can rest and change my 
baby’s diapers.” 

Instead of writing a hard-hitting editorial, the 
town’s editor discussed the need for a comfortably 
furnished downtown restroom with several mer- 
chants over mid-morning coffee. They soon made 
one available that is much used and appreciated 
by visiting shoppers. 

Editors who are interested most in results have 
sparked many community service projects just as 
quietly. This is good. Newspaper fanfare is most 
effective if used only when needed. The editor who 
sounds off too often is like the sheep herder who 
cried “wolf” before he needed help. 

Editors have a deep responsibility to lead in mak- 
ing their communities better places in which to 
live and make a living. “Community service is a 
chief reason for our existence,” said Curtiss S. 
Johnson of the Deep River (Conn.) New Era. Del- 
mus C. Harden of the Itawamba County Times, 
Fulton, Miss., believes that “a small town newspaper 
editor is an unpaid secretary of a non-existent 
chamber of commerce.” 


The grassroots editor who works effectively for 
community projects must be a combination public 
speaker, psychologist, researcher, organizer, per- 
suader, bulldog, politician, opportunist and diplomat. 
But his basic tools are the editorials, news and 
feature stories, pictures and letters to the editor 
that he runs in his newspaper. Tricks of the trade 
in using them are many. Here are some of the 
most important ones: 

1. “Follow Me!” Infantry officers know that 
soldiers fight harder when led rather than driven. 
“Follow Me” is the slogan of the Army’s infantry 
school at Fort Benning, Ga. Newspaper editors 
should be leaders in community service, but a com- 
munity’s people are not soldiers who must take 
orders. If an editor shouts “follow me” many will 
ask, “Who is he to order me around and say what 
is best?” This is particularly true if the editor is 
a newcomer. 

Rule One: A newspaper often leads more ef- 
fectively by giving the impression 
that it is just helping others do the 
job. 


2. “Don’t Carry the Whole Load.” When Al Resch 
of the Chatham County News wanted the commun- 
ity to help talented but needy Siler City high school 
graduates get money to go to college, the North 
Carolina editor banded several local leaders to- 
gether under “Youth Preferred, Inc.,” a non-profit 
organization formed to give a “no strings attached” 
$1,000 scholarship each year. The active aid of 
others increases chances for a project’s success and 
lessens the editor’s work load. The larger the pro- 
ject the more important this is. 


Rule Two: Get able, energetic organizations and 
people to sponsor projects and then aid 
them instead of staying out in front 
yourself. 

3. “Give the Credit to Others.” Organizations and 
people will work harder on projects if they are given 
credit for accomplishments in editorials, stories 
and pictures instead of the newspaper claiming the 
glory. Having been so recognized, they will also 
be quicker to work on future projects of com- 
munity merit. 

Rule Three: The newspaper that gives sincere, 
generous credit to others will ac- 
complish more for its community 
and people. 

4. “Poll the People.” A proposal to install park- 
ing meters in Lewistown, Mont., was dropped by 
the city council when a Daily News poll showed 
that people were overwhelmingly against them; 
they were installed a year later with little opposi- 
tion when the newspaper was convinced of the 
meters’ value and did not poll the people again. 
After a Lawndale (Calif.) Tribune poll showed that 
most residents favored it, the area was incorporated 
as a city instead of being picked off piecemeal by 
neighboring Los Angeles suburbs. 

Rule Four: A carefully conducted newspaper poll 

generates thought, reveals opinion 
and encourages community action. 


Professor Kenneth R. Byerly, of the University 
of North Carolina School of Journalism took time 
out from work on his forthcoming textbook on the 
weekly newspaper to prepare this article on the 
six tools of community service. 
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5. “Don’t Be Self-Righteous.” The Durango 
(Colo.) Herald-News was “really in the doghouse” 
after its campaign for a new water supply was de- 
feated nearly 3 to 1, said Arthur Ballentine, Jr., 
editor. There were advertising budget reductions, 
street corner snubs and suggestions that the pub- 
lishers “go back where they came from.” Yet five 
years later most of the town’s citizens sided with 
the newspaper on a new city hospital, an issue 
“more controversial basically” than the water supply. 
The reason for the change? “The water campaign 
was a crusade,” explained Ballentine. “Those who 
disagreed with us were under constant attack. We 
knew right was on our side and our columns rang 
with outrage at the bigots, the old-timers and the 
ignorant who had not seen the light. The hospital 
stand was handled differently . . . no name-calling. 
The newspaper conceded that there are intelligent, 
respectable people with different views.” 

Rule Five: A newspaper that is not a self-right- 
eous battering ram—that respects the 
opinions and emotions of those with 
whom it disagrees, and gives them 
fair coverage—will have more friends 
and a better record of accomplish- 
ment. 

6. “Time It Right.” A campaign for new storm 
sewers should be launched right after the existing 
inadequate ones caused flooding and incovenience. 
If the Corinth (Miss.) Corinthian had scolded the 
town’s merchants on a routine day for failing to 
plan downtown decorations and a Christmas parade 
the result would probably have been little more than 
grumbling resentment. But the effect was electrify- 
ing when the Corinthian quoted a major industrial- 
ist who decided against locating a plant in the 
town and said, “Your downtown section is the 
worst I have ever seen. Most of your store fronts 
are awful. You show no sign of civic pride.” 

Stung merchants raised more than $2,500 for 
decorations; a month later these lead paragraphs 
appeared in the Corinthian under an eight-column 
head: 

“Corinth, the town Christmas almost forgot, 
had its biggest celebration last night in a mas- 
sive and beautiful Christmas parade. 

“Tt was generally agreed that at least 25,000 
people swarmed downtown Corinth for the ex- 
travaganza...” 

Rule Six: If possible, announce a community pro- 
ject at a time when it will have the 
greatest impact. 

There are many other ways for the community 

service-minded editor to achieve results. But the 
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one who uses these six can do much to make his 
newspaper an effective force, and his community 
a better place in which to live and make a living. 


Fine Kettle Of Fish 


Here we are debating the merits of air raid shelt- 
ers as a protection against a thermonuclear attack 
and subsequent radioactive fallout as though this 
is the sole weapon with which mankind has elected 
to commit suicide. 

Survive the attack in a family shelter, we are 
told, stick it out underground for two weeks, and 
while the world to which we will emerge will not be 
a pretty nor a comfortable one at least some of us 
will live out our lives and produce enough children 
to keep the human race alive. ‘ 

If there is small comfort in this argument, con- 
sider, please, that thermonuclear attack is not the 
ultimate weapon. Chemical warfare is. It is a sub- 
ject that is being handled with the utmost secrecy 
in every capital in the world, but one day the truth 
will be known. There are gases that will kill tens 
of thousands in a matter of minutes; gases that 
will make lunatics out of whole metropolitan popu- 
lations, gases that will paralyze but not kill. We 
possess such weapons. So, presumably, does the 
Soviet Union, which is known to have 50,000 tons 
of Tabun, a nerve gas powerful enough to wipe out 
1,000 cities the size of San Francisco. The U. S. 
Army Chemical Warfare Services are familiar with 
these gases but are afraid to tell the people. 

Doctors in this country point out that while the 
scientists know what to do about protecting the 
public against an atomic attack, the medical pro- 
fession hasn’t been told what to do about chemical 
and biological warfare. The weapons are unknown 
to doctors because Uncle Sam—and the Soviet Union 
—talk about them only behind closed doors. Isn’t 
that a fine kettle of fish? 

One wishes that these weapons could be on dis- 
play at the summit meeting so that all the world 
could see the folly of its ways. Air raid shelters? 
What about protection against chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare? Are we destined to live in shielded 
caves to emerge into the sunlight only if equipped 
with mobile anti-gas chambers? 

It is time the world was told about the ultimate 
in weapons, the gases that poison and kill, the bac- 
teria sprays that can decimate a civilization by end- 
ing its food and water supply. This is a matter for 
the United Nations, and it should be discussed 
openly. 


—Suffolk County News, Sayville, N.Y. 
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Would two weekly newspapermen be able to 
force the governor to explain his actions? In March 
1959, citizens in the Mexican state of Coahuila 
wondered. 


The governor, Raul Madero, was from the same 
family as the late, great Francisco I. Madero, lead- 
er of the Mexican Revolution in 1910 and now en- 
shrined in Mexican history. Even if some members 
of his staff were not properly carrying out their 
stewardships of office, wouldn’t it take the editor- 
ial campaign and the thorough reporting effort of 
big city dailies to set the public record straight? 
“Two newspapermen from the weekly Pueblo in 
Saltillo, capital of the state of Coahuila, didn’t agree. 
A weekly could do the job. The editor, the advertis- 
ing manager, even the printers of Pueblo helped 
gather facts. Pueblo began to publish details of 
irregularities in the state administration of Madero. 

An unidentified group of men thereupon beat and 
threatened Pueblo reporters. This attack merely 
heightened the news interest and forced the attor- 
ney general of the state, Lopez Arias, to investigate 
the beatings and the irregularities of his boss’s 
employees, certain members of Governor Madero’s 
staff. The irregularities stopped. 

Thus one recent crusade by a Mexican weekly 
accomplished its purpose. Often they do not, but the 
Mexican small-town weeklies continue to be vigi- 
lant concerning hinterland government. And some- 
times the physical plant of the paper itself can take 
the beating. 

For example, in 1956, the printing equipment of 
a weekly newspaper in Toluca in central Mexico, 
El Mundo, was destroyed when the paper’s various 
campaigns against local corruption which permitt- 
ed unsanitary markets and public places reached a 
climax. Assailants were never captured. But the 
unsanitary conditions were corrected. 

The following year, in August 1957, I interview- 
ed several merchants at the Toluca market. They 
did not regard the smashing of the Mundo printing 
press as a major matter, yet the paper had been 
fighting to help them as well as others. Most of the 
Toluca officials reported they read the city’s daily 
newspapers and some dailies from Mexico City. Yet 
most officials acknowledged the oblique influence 


; 
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Mexico’s Crusading Weekly Newspapers 


By Marvin A. Alisky 


of the weekly paper. 

Also in 1956, two newspapermen were assassinat- 
ed in the state of Baja California. The editor of a 
Tijuana weekly, Manuel Acosta Meza, and newsman 
Fernando Marques Sanchez were killed when their 
reporting began to expose criminal elements. Cer- 
tain policemen were rumored involved but nothing 
specific ever came out of subsequent investigations. 

And across-the-border narcotics and other illegal 
operations were not wiped out. 

Victor Alba, Washington correspondent for the 
Mexico City daily Excelsior, in a report on pro- 
vincial journalism for the International Press In- 
stitute, thinks some Mexican crusading weeklies pro- 
vide a Wild West atmosphere of quick profits. He 
contends: 

“If most are honest and devote themselves to 
unearthing and telling the truth—often at the risk 
of their lives—there are also those who are ‘phony’ 
and use their position and newspaper as an instru- 
ment of blackmail ..... 


“Public opinion strongly supports journalists 
who are known to be honest and who are often 
the victims of attack and persecution for having 
told the truth.” 

The big dailies of Mexico City—Excelsior, El 
Universal, La Prensa, Novedades—set the Mexican 
journalistic pattern of professional reporting and 
editing, as do the provincial independent dailies and 
the nation-wide chain of dailies owned by Colonel 
Jose Garcia Valseca. 


Typographically, the weeklies cannot match the 
dailies but in vigilance against governmental cor- 
ruption the latter are often the more outspoken. 

And as more literate Mexicans than ever before 
now buy newspapers, all circulations are climbing. 
The population of the republic has been increasing 
3.5% annually—faster than the adult literacy cent- 
ers and rural schools can reduce illiteracy. From 
1917 to 1954, literacy rose from 30% to 65%, but 


Dr. Marvin Alisky, chairman of the department 
of Journalism, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
spent the summer in Nicaragua, on a Smith-Mundt 
grant, helping with the establishment of a program 
of education for journalism. 
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since 1954 the natural increase in population has 
outstripped literacy campaigns and rural school 
expansion. Perhaps literacy in Mexico now stands at 
55% but governmental statistics indicate an op- 
timistically higher figure. In any event, more 
Mexicans who can read now buy newspapers. 


In land area, Mexico approaches the size of West- 
ern Europe or about one-fourth the area of United 


States, with a population of 34 million. That ranks - 


Mexico among the fifteen largest nations of the 
world in population and sixteenth in land area. Even 
though Mexico City has almost 5 million residents, 
the average Mexican lives in a town of 2500 or less. 
The republic has 188 daily newspapers, according 
to a recent count by Medios Publicitarios Mexican- 
os, rate and data service for Mexico. An accurate 
count of weekly papers is not available but weeklies 
are believed to equal in number the dailies, rather 
than outnumber them five to one as in the United 
States. No complete list of Mexican weeklies has 
ever been printed in the rate and data journals or 
by the professional newspaper organizations of the 
republic. 

The better known weeklies are in the larger cities: 
Noticiero Grafico in Mexico City, Heraldo de Occi- 
dente in Guadalajara, Nuevo Dia in Apatzingan, 
Palabra in Zamora, Sol del Sur in Cuernavaca, Tri- 
buna in Queretaro, Valles in San Luis Potosi, Siglo 
in Cananea, Norteno in Nogales, Independiente ini 
Villahermosa, Heraldo in Cordova, Sucesos in Vera- 
cruz and Orizaba (same edition). 


In addition, several semi-weeklies and thrice- 
weeklies are often classified with once-a-week grass 
roots Mexican journalism rather than with the 
dailies. Included would be Nueva Era in Fresnillo, 
Voz del Pueblo in Zacatecas, Ecos de la Costa in 
Colima, Sol in Camargo, Epoca in Gomez Palacio and 
Evolucion in Irapuato. 

Politics and governmental news are not the only 
magnets for readership among such papers. Agri- 
cultural news plays a part. Mexico is witnessing an 
increased use of tractors, fertilizers, insecticides, 
and improved strains of plants and breeds of live- 
stock. Some agricultural areas are still devoid of 
such modernization but even there among the few 
newspaper readers is a hunger to learn about the 
progress in the modernizing regions. 

The northern and western portions of the republic 
tend to have the highest agricultural norms; the 
southernmost regions, the lowest. And weeklies, in 
what they report and how they report it, reflect 
this. 





Industrialization increases steadily, as does the 
migration of rural workers to the cities. But all in 
all, Mexico is still a nation where a majority of the 
people earn their living from the land or from rural 
crafts. The diversified economy and expanding in. 
dustry of course make daily journalism the domin. 
ant factor in Mexican newspaperdom. Just as politi. 
cal and governmental leadership centers in the re 
public’s urban life. 

But grassroots journalism is still the woof thread. 
ing together the warp on the national loom which 
weaves the fabric of Mexico. 


The Quick And 
The Foolish 


Readers of the Things Insular column in this 
newspaper must have noticed the reprinting, with 
comment, a few weeks ago, of a characteristically 
urban and modern recipe for “quick” clam chowder. 
What is said here will be limited to the “quickness,” 
which is one of the falsest gods of these rapid and 
profane times. 

No matter how quickly chowder is made, it will 
still take the earth its approximate 365 days to 
travel once around the sun, the pulsebeat of the hu- 
man animal will remain the same, there will be no 
acceleration of the enzymes in the digestive tract or 
of the taste buds which begin to drool when the 
proper kind of slowly-perfected chowder is smelled 
or anticipated. 

Chowder, as all the real authorities know—and 
it is amazing how few of them live in New York 
city—is by nature slow. 

The first step alone in making beefsteak chowder 
requires an iron kettle and two hours—later steps 
require the same kettle and yet more time. The 
finished chowder is better the second day than the 
first, and the third day than the second, if it lasts 
that long. 

Chicken chowder, clam chowder and fish chowder, 
if they are accumulated or built with due respect 
for both clock and calendar, likewise improve with 
age. In many chowder recipes one encounters the 
phrase “remove to back of the stove,” and there is a 
great deal of eloquence there. On the back of the 
stove is where much of the perfection comes in. 

We would say, at a venture, that one of the grave 
faults of the present generation is that it has no- 
thing on the back of the stove, and most up to date 
stoves don’t even have backs. 

—Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Mass. 
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On Using Reader Research 


By James W. Markham 


Some years ago Mr. Adan S. Donohoe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Richmond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader, pictured the dilemma of an editor faced with 
the problem of putting to practical use a large num- 
ber of facts from a reader survey. The editor, for 
example, was pondering about what action, if any, 
he should take regarding two isolated bits of data 
(among many others): Nine percent of the readers 
read the bridge column; 70 percent read the car- 
toon feature. 

Should he kill the bridge column and run a second 
cartoon feature in its place? What if those bridge 
enthusiasts quit taking the paper? It is often a 
difficult task to apply effectively the microscopic 
findings of science to the total newspaper product, 
day by day, issue after issue—so that the result 
will satisfy and serve best the greatest number of 
readers. Is is also difficult, because of varying situa- 
tions and conditions, to s¢t up specific guide posts 
for effectively utilizing reader data. Only a few 
guiding principals can be mentioned. 

It should be remembered, above all, that a reader 
study can never become a substitute for the kind 
of critical judgment and background of experience 
the editor brings to his task. Neither reader nor any 
other research is meant, of itself, to offer ready- 
made solutions to editorial problems. But the infor- 
mation and enlightenment of research can be used 
best when they supplement knowledge from other 
sources and accumulated over the years. Specifically, 
reader research used this way can remove much of 
the guesswork and unfounded assumption behind 
editorial decision-making. Research can build the 
basis for more precise, realistic, and therefore, more 
effective decisions in the conduct of the newspaper. 

Secondly, in order to have confidence in and bene- 
fit most from the findings, the editor ought to un- 
derstand a few fundamental research concepts. For 
instance, the theory of probability provides us with 
the positive knowledge in advance of the precise 
limits of error that result from sampling construc- 
tion. Let us assume that you select a sample for 200 
from your list of 3000 subscriber families. If you 
want to be within 6 percent of the truth about 
these families 95 times out of 100, your sample of 
200 is adequate. If 10 percent is close enough 
for you, then a sample of 100 will do. This can 
be relied on with confidence. Editors, however, 


have been known to doubt data from small samples. 
Much more important than sample size is the 
necessity to sample well among all ages, occupa- 
tions, educational levels, etc. Editors do not need 
to understand Chi Squares or “t” tests, other than 
to know that these are reliable statistical means of 
testing the significance of the data. They should 
understand, though, that most research is aimed at 
discovering relationships or differences. As a result, 
most data submitted will attempt to pinpoint in 
observed phenomena the average, or tendency to 
approximate the normal; or, on the other hand, the 
degree of variance, or deviation, from the average. 

Survey data are often most helpful when they 
either confirm working premises or prove them 
false. The editor of a large suburban paper once 
thought his weekly audience numbered a large pro- 
portion of young and growing families. Imagine his 
surprise when he learned from a survey that his 
typical or average family unit consisted of couples 
between forty and fifty years old! This discovery 
could make quite a difference in the kind of paper 
produced. 

Surveys of readers commonly yield the following 
categories of information: (1) What items, or 
classes of content, in a particular issue have been 
read or seen; (2) audience use habit patterns, such 
as how much of each story is read, how much time 
is spent with the paper, other media attended, etc.; 
(3) reader characteristics, such as age, education, 
etc.; (4) likes, dislikes, preferences and attitudes 
(sometimes called images) of readers. Occasionally 
readers are also tested on their knowledge of the 
paper’s content, as a measure of effects. 

Knowledge of what is being read best at a given 
time is obviously valuable for editors, who, lacking 
the intuitive ability of a Greeley or a Patterson, 
desire something more than mere “hunch” to help 
them assess reader interests. Follow-up studies, 
moreover, provide clues to changing interests and 
shifting composition of the population—clues which 
may help an alert editor to re-define what is news. 

Like all data from popularity polls, this kind of 
information should be taken as suggestive but not 


Dr. James W. Markham is professor of journalism 
and research specialist in the School of Journalism 
of the Pennsylvania State University. 
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final, or complete. To follow slavishly the dictates 
of the leadership proportions would be to set one’s 
standards by the median of public taste—to default 
on one’s obligation to elevate the level of community 
values. The editor who does so is forgetting his 
responsibility to lead, to give his readers what they 
ought to have, balanced properly, of course, with 
what they want. The editor who takes the reader 
surveys as his sole guide becomes a mere merchan- 
diser who does nothing more than cater to public 
desire. As Erwin Canham recently said: 

“If newspapers or magazines, which often 
take reader surveys, built their content inor- 
dinately upon the most widely read features, 
the results would be impossibly lopsided. 

“Comic strips are quite possibly the most 
widely read features of a newspaper. The sport 
pages may come next. Pictures rate very high. 

“Yet to include too many comics, too much 
sports, too large a volume of pictures, would 
produce a completely unbalanced and unaccept- 
able newspaper.” 

Learning media habit patterns and reader charact- 
eristics help an editor better to understand and ap- 
preciate the people whose information about the 
world he is privileged to shape. 

Reader preferences, like absolute readership 
figures, can provide extremely useful ideas. A 
weekly of 28 to 32 pages wanted to expand by going 
semi-weekly. Readers said no; they would not have 
time to read two papers a week. But they suggested 
that the paper modify its name to represent more 
appropriately the geographical area now covered. 
The publisher decided it wasn’t the time to go semi- 
weekly any way, but happily proceeded to change 
the name. He had long debated the matter, but had 
hesitated to act for fear readers would not approve. 

One weakness of reader preference queries lies in 
the fact that not many readers actually know what 
they prefer. Their newspaper reading tastes and 
habits have been largely formed by the newspapers 
themselves. The average reader often has no means 
of comparison to enable him to say what he might 
prefer beyond the kind of fare he regularly gets. 
Then, there are always a few who come forward 
with such comments as “eliminate the ads,” or “your 
editorials are too political.” 

Increasing attention is being given to reader at- 
titude studies. What do readers think and expect? 
How do they evaluate newspaper performance? 
What kind of impression does a paper make? What 
degree, if any, do readers find it indispensable? How 
do readers rate their paper in such qualities as 
friendliness, courage, alertness and energy, or in 


moral and ethical responsibility? There are indi- 
cations from research that reader values are under- 
going basic changes, that the public is more mature, 
realistic, and advanced in its thinking than many 
editors are aware of. The public may be ready, for 
instance, for broader coverage of serious news of 
public affairs problems, for a depth of background 
that broadcasting cannot develop. Like members of 


- Congress, editors hesitate to act when they are not 


sure the people are ready. An attitude survey can 
prove reassuring. Or, in the case of out-moded 
premises, it can prove shocking and cause a sobering 
but rewarding readjustment. 


What - No Uniform 


We hope that not too many people were disap- 
pointed on responding to an advertisement which 
appeared on our front page last week and which 
announced that an Oxford bank wanted a manager 
—uniform provided. We have not cared to ask—but 
we do wonder just how many ambitious bankers 
turned up, only to find that (through our fault, not 
the bank’s) the offer was a snare and a delusion. 
There was, in fact, no uniform for a prospective 
manager. There was not, in fact, a job for a manager 
at all. What the bank wanted was a messenger... 

All the same, appearing as it did on the day that 
saw the second reading in Parliament of a bill to 
improve the lot of office workers, the advertisement 
(our version!) does make one think. After all, why 
shouldn’t bank managers have the benefit of a uni- 
form—like bus-drivers and brigadiers, postmen and 
prelates? Why should police inspectors or wing-com- 
manders or hotel commissionaires be able to pro- 
claim their status by their garb while a bank man- 
ager—or a postmaster or a booking-office clerk— 
must risk, by the very anonymity of his dress, be- 
ing mistaken for some quite ordinary mortal? In- 
deed, why shouldn’t we all have uniforms—some- 
where to wear our medals, something for our wives 
to be proud of? 

It could be that, inadvertently, we have started 
something—that the white-collar brigade will be- 
come a thing of the past and that we shall all be, in 
our various ways, resplendent. Perhaps advertise- 
ments on the lines of that printed last week will be 
wanted, after all. If it does come about, a bank man- 
ager could, perhaps, have a choice of caps—both 
nicely braided, of course. One, which he would don 
when seeing a customer whose account was im- 
peccable, might be in blue; the other, red. 

—Oxford (England) Times 
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Editorializing With Pictures 


By Clifton C. Edom 


This is the age of “Words and Pictures’”—the 
age of television, the picture magazine and the pic- 
ture newspaper. And yet, not too many weekly or 
small daily newspapers have a well-planned program 
for visual reportage. 


True, most newspapers run an occasional “mug” 
or group shot. But, unfortunately, many times this 
is done more to please the person or persons pic- 
tured, rather than to enlighten the reader. That 
is not the way it should be. Word articles are 
selected and evaluated according to community 
significance and importance. Pictures, too, should 
be selected and given space in the newspaper accord- 
ing to their worth. 


Some newspapermen, who believe themselves to 
be “picture-minded,” run only pictures of fires, 
wrecks and accidents. They are blind to the value 
of feature pictures, and have not awakened to the 
fact that well-planned, well-executed pictures can 
add impact and point to an editorial program. 


Statistics show that not more than three to five 
percent of the type matter in the average news- 
paper is of the “hard news” variety. Recognizing 
that most are family publications, alert managing 
editors insist on light articles (features), interpre- 
tative and background material—even humorous 
matter, or pieces selected because of philosophic 
or aesthetic values. True, the news story is a must. 
In this day and age, however, few publications can 
survive depending 100 percent upon news. 


If three to five precent are the correct figures 
representing the quantity of hard news events, then 
it is obvious that newspaper management has not 
begun to realize the potential of photojournalism. 
It is safe to say that nearly 85 percent of all pic- 
tures appearing in newspapers today are devoted 
to illustrating the hard news stories which con- 
stitute such a small portion of the newspaper menu. 
Ten percent of the remaining space given over to 
pictures is probably devoted to cheese cake and 
other trivia. 

Ours is a newspaper problem. News stories are 
the backbone of our product—the newspaper. Those 


pictures of fires, wrecks and tragedies must, within 
good taste, appear in print. To decree otherwise is 


sheer nonsense. But—how short-sighted it is to 
think that pictures of this kind are the only ones 
worth while. How extravagant and wasteful it is 
to concentrate practically the entire effort of a 
photo staff on pictures which illustrate only the 
obvious news events of the day! 


Twelve years ago, Frank Luther Mott, Dean 
Emeritus of the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, set down some very provocative words. 
As applicable today as the day he penned them, 
they are worth our consideration here. Dr. Mott 
said: 

... The thoughtful photographer is a news- 
man. He knows that he sometimes must ne- 
glect certain aesthetic values in favor of time- 
liness, spot coverage, the pressure of the im- 
ediate event. The news is a hard master, and 
there are moments when even technical ex- 
cellence has to yield to the necessity of taking 
pictures under conditions unfavorable to photo- 
graphy. But photojournalism is a high calling 
and the information which it furnishes about 
what is going on in the world is of the first 
importance. It is quite as necessary today in 
the great business of keeping people informed 
as the written or spoken word. 


Great thinker that he is, Dr. Mott did not con- 
clude with that statement. He continued,“ ... Our 
newsman cannot help wondering if he is merely 
skimming the surface of things. Yes, he got the 
picture of the man arrested for that holdup, and 
the one of the woman who accused her husband 
of eloping with his secretary; and the managing 
editor said they were all right. But the communica- 
tions men who deal with the written word have 
editorial columns, radio has commentators, and there 
is such a thing as ‘interpretative reporting.’ The 
thoughtful photographer is haunted by the question, 
‘What is the important, that really significant thing 
that a sincere reporter and commentator dealing 


On of America’s most outstanding teachers of 
photojournalism, Professor Clifton C. Edom, of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, is co-author (with 
Stanley Kalish) of the standard textbook, “Picture 
Editing.” 
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with life in this Twentieth-Century America should 
be trying to do with his camera?’ ” 

Answering that question, Dean Mott summarized: 

The good photographer tries first to see 
things as they are, and then to photograph 
them that way. This is not done by faking or 
even by posing, but by catching significant 
meanings as they present themselves. The 
great photographer is a thinker, and he under- 
stands meanings beneath appearances. Every 
great picture begins with an idea in the mind 
of the cameraman. It may not be explicit; he 
may not be able to express it in words; but he 
will express it in his picture. 

Pictures, like verbal communication, can entertain, 
inform and enlighten, in addition to making an 
“objective” report. Pictures taken by thoughtful 
cameramen, properly evaluated and carefully pre- 
sented by thoughtful editors, can sway public opin- 
ion as nothing else can. 


Recall, if you will, the Milwaukee Journal picture 
page a few years ago which told a touching story 
of the wistful homeless pooches at the local dog 
pound; or the Journal’s more recent page one story 
and picture of a family destitute of clothing and 
food. Quickly responding to the dog pictures, nearly 
all of Milwaukee descended on the Humane Society. 
Within an unbelievably short time every available 
dog had a home, and for days to come Milwaukee 
pet shops were unable to meet demands. Public 
response, too, was warm to the destitute family. 
Within 24 hours, generous Milwaukeeans had filled 
the poorly furnished apartment to overflowing with 
warm clothing and food. And the man of the house, 
who had been jobless, found himself once again on 
a regular payroll. Such is the power of the printed 
picture—or, put more correctly, such is the power 
of the picture-word combination. 

Thinking, perhaps of Jacob Riis and his all-out 
attack against crime and the slums of New York 
(How the Other Half Lives, etc.), or the wonderful 
Lewis Hine pictures which had much to do in spot- 
lighting the evils of child labor a half-century ago, 
the learned Dr. Mott in his 1948 essay previously 
quoted in this article, had this to say: 

One of the most effective methods of arous- 
ing public opinion available today is that of 
socially significant photography intelligently 
planned and edited. In this field lie the great- 
est opportunities for the most talented and 
ambitious cameramen; here is the highest 
challenge for the thoughful and honest photo- 
journalist. The camera has a devastating ef- 
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fectiveness in portraying evils. It is the best 

crusader of our times. 

To these words we say a prayerful “Amen.” 

Most cameramen we know are equipped with a 
technical proficiency and a desire to editorialize 
with pictures. Editors and publishers, at a single 
stroke, can get greater returns from the money 
spent on pictures, and can add stature and effective. 


ness to their publications if they will lead the way. 


Let’s begin now to “editorialize with pictures.” 


Coloured Housing 


The Kroonvale project, first investigated over 
twelve years ago, is now beginning to take shape, 
and to judge by the enthusiasm shown by the Co- 
loured community, its success is assured. 

Graaf-Reinet Municipality has been made the 
guinea-pig for an experiment in Coloured housing, 
namely the self-building and site scheme. An ad- 
vance is made by the National Housing Commission 
to enable the Council to make loans to the amount 
of eighty-one pounds ten shillings to approved per- 
sons, in kind, to erect their own homes. This ad- 
vance is sufficient for two rooms only, but where 
the Coloured man has the cash, he can purchase addi- 
tional materials at cost to develop the building fur- 
ther. 

The Council has also undertaken to make arrange- 
ments whereby, once the original loan is repaid, 
the occupier can purchase the land at a nominal 
figure. 

It is the first stage in home-ownership for the 
lower income group of the Coloured community. 
Where the self-building scheme has been applied 
elsewhere in South Africa, Bantu only have been 
given the facilities; but here in historic Graaff- 
Reinet the scheme has now been extended to Co- 
loured people. : 

It is a commendable project, with which the Na- 
tional Housing Commission is continuing a small 
sub-economic housing scheme to enlarge on that 
already existing there; and with the additional 
scheme whereby Coloureds may buy their own land, 
and erect their more elaborate houses, it does seem 
possible that the Council may be able to conform 
to the State decree that Coloureds must be removed 
from Native locations by 1962. 

Kroonvale today is a hive of activity, and we 
congratulate the Council and its Town Engineer on 
its progress made with such an important scheme 
which allows the Coloured man to own his own home. 

—Graaff-Reinet (South Africa) Advertiser 
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The Vanishing Editorial 


By W. L. Schmitt 


What has become of the old-time country editor 
whose editorials were written with a pen dipped in 
vitriol, and literally took the hide off wrong-doers, 
political opponents and unbelievers? What has be- 
come of the editor who sat at his desk with a 
loaded .45 alongside his pastepot and scissors, and 
who wasn’t considered worthy of the name who had- 
n’t been horsewhipped at least once. 


They are a vanishing race! Few editors there are 
today who are willing to stand up and be counted 
on the multitude of questions which come up in 
their communities. Most are willing to hide behind 
the label of “impartiality” or “neutrality” when in 
fact they haven’t the courage of their convictions— 
or even don’t have any convictions. 


While this writer came along a little later than 
the six-gun brandishing type editor, he has been 
privileged to know several newspapermen who were 
not afraid to write their opinions—and frequently 
were penalized for them. I knew one Illinois editor 
who was assaulted, beaten and tromped on back in 
prohibition days because he had the courage to tell 
the world what he thought of the operations of a 
group of local bootleggers. 


I have known a number of editors who were 
threatened, boycotted, ostracized, assaulted and their 
plants bombed because they dared to print the 
truth along with their opinions. I knew several 
whose lives have been threatened—as has my own. 
Iam proud to have known a number of editors who 
have been threatened with lawsuits and have actual- 
ly been sued for printing their convictions. 


But more than half of the fifty-odd newspapers 
which come to this desk today carry no editorials 
at all or they carry syndicated editorials which are 
worse than none at all. This is something not easily 
accounted for when one considers that the editorial 
has a higher value than ever before and is a feature 
which belongs exclusively to the newspaper. 


It isn’t entirely that editors have become lazy or 
that many fear to give expression to their opinions. 
Maybe part of the explanation is they have too much 
to do because there are ten activities today where 
once there was one. There is no end to the news 
front the newspaperman in every community has to 


cover. In weekly offices, especially, he has little 
more help and three or four times as much work 
to do. Still that doesn’t explain fully, by any means, 
the vanishing editorial. Another reason for its dis- 
appearance would appear to be sheer neglect, and 
the belief of many editors that their readers are not 
interested in what they have to say. 


This isn’t so! 


Not if the editor stands to be counted on con- 
troversial questions. Many editors who do write 
editorials steer clear of any topic which is contro- 
versial like a gun-shy dog on a quail hunt. What 
they write about is all sweetness and light. The 
world isn’t like that. If it were there never would be 
a family argument. There would never be war or 
the constant threat of one. The whole world would 
be Elysium or paradise now. As it is, human beings 
must face realities, come good or bad. And this 
goes for editors, too. 


No doubt there are many reasons why the editor- 
ial is being shoved into the background in order to 
put more emphasis on the news and advertising col- 
umns. And timidity is not the greatest of these. 


Some editors of small town newspapers have grad- 
uated to their present positions from the mechanical 
department, and are almost completely unqualified 
to edit a newspaper worthy of the name. They are 
conversant with the mechanics of newspapering, 
but have no ability as writers. 


But probably more than these are those who have 
the ability and training for writing, but who are in- 
terested in the profit side of journalism to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. There are those whose 
every move is made with the thought in mind of 
what effect it will have on the cash register. 


And then of course there are those who get dis- 
couraged after years in which they feel they have 
been carrying the whole load of community con- 
sciousness themselves. They have seen that people 
expect the home newspaper to fight the battles of 


W. L. Schmitt is editor and publisher of the Ma- 
coupin County Enquirer, of Carlinville, Ill. 
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individuals, groups and the community—but with- 
out their active support. 


Such publishers have given endorsement or op- 
position to controversial issues on the local, county, 
state and national levels. They have put themselves 
“on the spot” for organizations and groups. They 
have crawled out on the proverbial limb—and those 
who urged them on let them sit there. 


As one editor put it to this writer years ago: You 
can write something nice about a person or a pro- 
ject and a few people will read it and remember it 
with appreciation for a week or two. But if you 
write something critical about a person or a pro- 
position, a few people will remember it and resent 
it as long as they live. Thus, as the critical editor 
goes the rounds of the years, he steps on the toes 
of increasing numbers of people until in the end 
he has offended almost everyone in the community 
at some time or other. 


Be that as it may, the man who assumes the 
editorship of a newspaper also assumes certain ob- 
ligations. He should not be afraid to stand up and 
be counted. He is obliged to inform his readers, of 
course. But he is also obliged to interpret the news 
and try to lead his readers. Thus a newspaper should 
have a strong editorial policy. It matters not whe- 
ther the readers agree with what a newspaper says 
editorially. It does matter a great deal whether the 
reader, through the medium of the editorial, gives 
consideration and thought to the subject at hand. 
If he strongly opposes a newspaper’s opinion, it is 
all for the better, since it indicates that he has 
read and considered the subject and found it to be 
contrary to his own beliefs. As has been said, it is 
aot the editor’s duty to mold public opinion so much 
as it is to see that public opinion doesn’t become 
moldy. 


It is the job of the editor to intelligently inform 
the people of the issues, and give his opinion when 
he deems that to be of benefit. The editor’s job is 
not to browbeat the populace and use his paper as 
an instrument to force public opinion to his own 
aims and wishes. 


Politically, an editor should not be so narrow that 
he insists that his party, its candidates and its 
platforms are always right and that the opposing 
party, its candidates and its platform are always 
wrong. 


Sometimes we think of a strong editorial as be- 
ing synonymous with a smart editor. A smart editor 
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is not one who knows the answer to every local, 
state, national and international problem and spreads 
them on the editorial page of his paper. The editor 
who seems to know the answers to all the problems 
facing the world, and comments strongly and force. 
fully on all the issues each week, is either fooling 
himself or his readers. No one man knows all the 
answers. 


Therefore it is the obligation of a conscientious 
and honest editor to carefully study the questions 
he would write about and give both sides to the 
reader, especially on local issues. He should add his 
own opinion, if he thinks his opinion would be worth- 
while. 


In summary, the purpose of an editor is to in- 
telligently discuss issues which face the people, on 
all levels, and try to honestly discuss both sides of 
the problems involved, and point out the course of 
action which seems best to him. 


In doing this, he may not be able to solve every 
problem every day, and he may not satisfy those 
who want to have a little blood shed every day, but 
he will constructively contribute to the understand- 
ing of current events in his community, and pave 
the way for readers to think for themselves and 
gain knowledge which will aid them in formulating 
their own opinions—which may, or may not, agree 
with those of the editor. 


Happy Omen 


American big business, sometimes credited with 
being infallible, isn’t always that. 

It hasn’t been long since the big auto companies 
in this country stuck their noses high in the air at 
the mention of the small foreign-made cars some 
Americans were buying. The Detroit magnates dis- 
missed the “compacts” as “a passing fad.” 

Now nearly one-fourth of all American-made autos 
are the little fellows. 

Happily, that fact points another moral: Amer- 
ican big business, if not always wise, at least is 
quick to adjust. 

For Franklin, maybe there’s a happy omen in all 
this. If and when all the cars parked along Main 
Street are the “compacts,” it will have the effect of 
doing easily what otherwise could be done only with 
great difficulty—substantially widening that street. 


—Franklin (N.C.) Press 
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A Look At The Grassroots Editor En Masse 


By Malcolm D. Coe 


Freedom of the press. Fine editorial writing. 
Effective reporting. Community service. These are 
so many empty words and phrases to more than half 
of the nation’s weekly press. 

There are no figures to prove this indictment. No 
researcher has ever counted the papers in the nation 
that are fine papers and those that are poor papers. 
But any educated newspaperman who reads his 
exchanges knows the indictment is true and pro- 
bably conservative. 

The indictment means that in more than half 
of the nation’s small communities there is no real 
newspaper, no champion of freedom, no independent 
editorial voice. There is, instead, an advertising 
sheet and a job printing shop, a harrassed editor 
trying to be all things to all people and to meet 
his payrolls and mortgages. 

This is the weekly press in more than half of the 
nation’s communities. It is time many of us stopped 
talking in platitudes about the grassroots editor and 
took a look at him en masse. 

The fact is that more than half of the com- 
munities where weekly papers are published can- 
not adequately support a weekly paper. So the 
editor-publisher tries to make ends meet by runn- 
ing a job printing shop on the side. It takes a 
typical production force about three days to produce 
a weekly paper. Job printing, accordingly, is neces- 
sary to keep the production force busy the rest of 
the week. Job printing, in fact, is the difference 
between profit and loss for most weekly papers. 

So examine the precarious position of the weekly 
editor. He is economically vulnerable. His printing 
customers know it. His advertisers know it. Directly 
or indirectly, correctly or incorrectly, they exert 
a strong influence on the editor, and often control 
him. 

The printing customer may have his needs ser- 
viced by several different eager printers. He tends 
to do business with printers he likes. Why shouldn’t 
he? The controversial editor may exercise all the 
press freedom he wants. And the printing customers 
may exercise similar freedom in where they take 
their business. 

The crusading editor may crusade all he wants 
to. But if advertisers do not like it, they can and do 
take their business elsewhere. Advertisers are can- 
ny people. They know that a nearby daily newspaper 


may be too strong to break. But being small bus- 
inessmen just like the editor, the advertisers know 
exactly how to starve the editor out if they really 
want to. 

The editor knows this. He behaves accordingly. 
He has to. He probably has an investment of about 
$20,000 in machinery and equipment. He may have 
a wife and children to feed. They cannot eat awards 
for courage in journalism. 

This is the factor of economics that makes the 
grassroots editor en masse what he is. 

Another factor is the communities themselves. 

Many of the communities are plain stultifying. 
The average level of education in them may be 
fifth or sixth grade. Many of them are company 
towns or clique-ruled towns that do not welcome 
strangers nor editors. Many of them are rural areas 
that hear no new ideas, see no new ideas, want no 
new ideas. Many of the communities have relatively 
poor schools, unenlightened church leaders, limited 
cultural advantages, and dull social contacts. 

What bright editor foresakes other opportunities 
to raise his family in these towns so that he can run 
an advertising sheet and a job printing shop? Is 
it any wonder that more than half the nation’s 
weekly press probably is edited by small time, un- 
professional businessmen? 

One can be cheered by the fact that there are 
many notable exceptions to this majority picture 
of the grassroots editor. Many editors, week in and 
week out with no recognition from their fellows, 
are doing splendid work in difficult communities. 

But make no mistake about it: These are the 
exceptions. They are not the grassroots editor en 
masse. 

The grassroots editor en masse is an unattractive 
figure. Ways ought to be found to help him. But 
ways will not be found nor sought so long as we 


fail to see the grassroots editor en masse as he 
really is. 


Malcom Coe has been a grassroots editor for ten 
years. For five years he was editor and publisher 
of the prize-winning Giles Cotnty Virginian, of 
Pearisburg, Va. Now he is president and general 
manager of the Bassett Printing Corp., and editor 
and publisher of the Henry County Journal of 
Bassett, Va. 
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The Editorial Chore 


By Kenneth Pettis 


In one of his most delightful short stories, titled 
“The Battle of Manila Envelopes,” the late Christ- 
opher Morley told of a newspaper proprietor who 
often secretly wondered what his editor found to 
write about. This though recurs to us as we read 
of two of our contemporaries who confess to being 
plagued with the same problem. 

One quotes advice from such master-writers as 
apart in style and time as St. Paul and Mr. 
Dooley for guidance in the expression of his weekly 
pronouncements. Another rejects the suggestion (by 
no means confined to his journal) that he voice 
the indignation of readers who are unwilling to do 
their own complaining. He will not, he declares, 
“sharpen the other fellow’s axe.” 

We recall, too, at a convention some years back, 
hearing a speaker refer to the way in which weekly 
editors wrote their “leisurely editorials.” Woefully 
ignorant of the weekly press, he was totally unpre- 
pared for the loud chorus of groans from the entire 
assembly which greeted his remark. For whatever 
a weekly’s editorials may be, they are never “lei- 
surely written.” More often than not they must be 
sandwiched in between a thousand and one other 


Telephone Names 


Who names telephone exchanges and why? The 
question seems pertinent now that it is known 
Pleasant Hill is to be the Yukon exchange when 
dials come. 

You would think someone came to town during the 
snows of February and March and hatched that 
name. But Harrisonville is to be Tuxedo and the 
other nearby towns have exchange names equally 
unlikely—Jordan for Lone Jack and Townsend for 
Strasburg. With all the fine old place names avail- 
able in our area, surely better choices than these 
could have been made. It seems to us Harrisonville 
might more fittingly have have been designated 


insistent demands on the writer’s time. Hurriedly 
written, they often all unintentionally tread on 
someone’s tender toes. 

A compensating factor is that the editorial that is 
shot in the air at a venture often strikes a respon- 
sive chord when least expected. Like our recent 
discourse on bird feeding which inspired half a 
dozen phone calls at our home on the very evening 
of publication day. We now know what a ‘junco’ 
is. We’ve had several of these feathered visitors. 
We have also learned that there is keen interest 
locally in birds and winter bird-feeding. Much of 
the credit for this must be given to the County 
Library Association which, last year, sponsored a 
contest among school children in building bird- 
houses. 

The reader, if he is still with us, will have gather- 
ed from the foregoing that, this week, we feel a 
close kinship with Mr. Morley’s fictional character. 
It’s some satisfaction to know that we are not alone 
in our dilemma. 

And, if our editorial pronouncements sometimes 
give us considerable pain to write, they frequently 
give our readers pain to read. So we are quits. 


Grand River or Van Buren (after this county’s 
original name, for instance); Pleasant Hill could 
have been Bois, after the Frenchman who was the 
first settler in this county, or Winlock, after the 
euphonious middle name of our town’s founder, Wil- 
liam W. Wright; Strasburg could have fittingly 
been Polk and Lone Jack any of several names out 
of its rich history—Foster for the Federal general 
at its famous battle, or Rider, Webb, Winfrey or 
Holloway, from among the Confederate captains 
there. Unfortunately, local considerations play no 
part in phone name selections, which are apparently 
designed in a cold numerical way to fit a pattern 
of dialing codes not understood by the layman. 
—Pleasant Hill (Mo.) Times 
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Payola Reaches 
Into Many Places 


A senate investigating committee, which has been 
checking payoffs in the radio and television field, 
announced the other day that it would turn its in- 
yestigative spotlight on newspapers and magazines 
to see if it can find some forms of payola. 

There is no doubt that some forms of payola exist 
in the publishing field, including both weekly and 
daily newspapers. 

Over in Illinois several years ago, for instance, a 
large number of the smaller newspaper editors, who 
belonged to the “right” political party, were on the 
state payroll. They received state checks periodically 
for doing nothing more than to say something nice 
now and then about the political party in power. The 
editors didn’t leave their offices and did absolutely 
nothing worth anything to the state for being car- 
ried on the state payroll! 

But we don’t have to go to Illinois to find abuses 
and payola in the handling of the taxpapers’ money. 
It’s being done in Missouri, and probably in every 
other state in the nation. 

For years it has been the practice in some states 
to have the state printing in one paper of the “right” 
political faith with the understanding the payment 
for the printing be shared with another paper in the 
same county of the same political faith. That has 
happened many times in the past, and undoubtedly 
will continue to happen in the future. 

As a matter of fact, it happened only recently in 
a neighboring county with the publication of the 
county’s financial statement. Two papers in that 
county happen to be of the same political complex- 
tion as the county judges. 

The judges figured they couldn’t give the state- 
ment to one paper without offending the other so 
they gave it to one paper with the understanding 
that both papers would share in the pay. 

As a result of this sort of deal, the county judges 
in that county probably paid several hundred dollars 
more to have the financial statement printed, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, than they would have had to pay 
if they had asked for bids from all papers in the 
county to print the statement. 

But they didn’t—they preferred to pay homage 
to a couple of gentlemen of the press, who might 
be in a position to say something nice about them! 

That is payola in every sense of the word, and 
the editors who accept this kind of money are just 
as guilty as the officials who pay it! Or, another 


way of putting it, these editors are just as guilty 
of misleading the public as the disc jockeys were, 
who accepted money from some record producer in 
the hope of boosting the sale of the records! 

But these are very petty forms of payola. 

For real payola—payola in its ugliest form— 
you've really got to look to the government itself! 
They don’t deal in hundreds in the government— 
they deal in millions! 

A good example is the grain storage racket, which 
a special agricultural investigating subcommittee 
is even now investigating. This committee has al- 
ready shown where private individuals have made 
profits ranging from 63 to 167 percent on their 
investments by storing government grain, and there 
are isolated cases where these grain storers have 
made several hundred percent profit from the 
government! 

The only qualification for the private individuals 
to get a government grain storage contract is to 
belong of the right political party. 

It isn’t even always necessary to have the neces- 
sary funds to put up bins to store the government 
grain if you know the right people in the right 
places. 

There are cases of record where the government, 
which is sometimes very magnanimous with the 
taxpayers’ money, rented some of its own bins to a 
“deserving” political faithful for 9 cents per bushel 
per year, and then permitted the “deserving” in- 
dividual to rent the bins back to the government 
for 16.5 cents per bushel per year to store govern- 
ment grain! 

That is just another form of payola—the kind 
of payola that runs into the millions of dollars every 
year! 

It will surprise some people to learn that under 
the uniform grain storage agreement, each cent 
for the rate of storage amounts to 25 million dollars 
a year. 

It will also surprise many people to learn that 
the government can store this grain for around 6 
cents a bushel per year, while private warehouse- 
men claim their costs run to almost 11 cents a bush- 
el, and receive an average of 16.5 cents a bushel to 
store the grain! 

This, as we have said, is payola in its ugliest form. 
At least the disc jockeys dealt in private money to 
deceive the public, but the forms we have just cited 
are examples of using the taxpayers’ own money to 
deceive the taxpayers! 

That is unforgiveable! 

—Washington (Mo.) Missourian 
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Let’s Be Realistic 


One finds interesting thoughts, simply and con- 
cisely spelled out in the speech of Brigadier General 
Alfredo Santos before the Dagupan City Rotarians 
last Wednesday noon. 

The heart of the thesis of the deputy chief of 
staff of the AFP is that we are at a crossroad in the 
history of a nation—the crossroad of a decision as 
to whether we are to remain free and democratic 
or whether we are going to be enslaved by Com- 
munism. According to the Rotary guest speaker, 
the Philippines cannot ward off external aggression 
without the help of U. S. power and might. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that without the American Armed 
Forces to help us, we cannot protect ourselves, our 
country and our freedom. 

Another point he brought out is the imperative- 
ness of harnessing the country’s potentialities so 
as to create jobs for those needing them and in order 
to make the Philippines economically stable. He 
claimed that the basis of a military strength is the 
country’s sound economy. 

The way things look in the Philippines today is 
that the country’s leaders are not yet decided on 
these vital and basic questions: (1) Do we really 
want American protection against external aggres- 
sion or not; and, (2) which of the economic blue- 
prints has been formally adoptéd? Since 1947, the 
Philippines road to progress has been paved with 
beautiful economic programs such as the Hibben 
Memorandum, the Byster Plan, the Cuaderno Pro- 
gram, the Bell Report, the five-year NEC plan and 
lately the three-year NEC updated program for the 
economic development of the country. None so far 
has been formally adopted. None of them is imple- 
mented. 

National security and world peace are such preci- 
ous things. They should subordinate bickerings, 
hagglings and recriminations. While it is true that 
we should protect, as a free nation, our sovereignty, 
yet we should be realistic enough to see that there 
would be no sovereignty or even a country to talk 
of if the Communists succeeded in overrunning this 
country. 

The fact that there are Red elements in this 
country cannot be denied. Nor is there any gain- 
saying that this group is active in many fields of 
endeavor—employing their known tactics of infiltra- 
tion and subversion. It is a well-known and widely- 
announced objective of the Communists to drive a 
wedge between democratic countries and allies. In 
the Philippines, their first target is to remove the 


US military bases here—which make up the biggest 
stumbling block to Red’s aims and expansionist 
movement. 

We, therefore, salute General Santos for his frank 
presentation of hard facts of the situation, and for 
his elucidating speech. With it, we hope, we can get 
started helping ourselves in the right direction, and 
tackle the questions confronting us with calmness 
and sobriety to protect our country and our free- 
doms, and to promote world peace. 

—Pangasinan Courier, Dagupan City, Philippines 


Rapid Transit Needed 
Instead Of Freeways 


Despite a recognized need for rapid transit in our 
urban areas we continue the folly of spending mil- 
lions to build more freeways which serve to aggra- 
vate the congestion problems in downtown areas. 

While some freeways are certainly necessary, the 
impossibility of providing parking for all of the cars 
flooding the downtown area makes one wonder why 
highway funds are not diverted to a rapid transit 
program. 

Some idea of the staggering costs of urban free- 
ways are found in figures given from the MacArth- 
ur Freeway, now under construction in Oakland. The 
total cost for this 15.3-mile freeway is estimated at 
$100 million. This works out to something like $6 
million a mile or more than $1000 per foot. 

This colossal sum of money will not; unfortun- 
ately, do much to solve the Bay Area’s problems. It 
will serve only to bring more cars at a faster rate 
to a bridge which is already overloaded. It will 
bring cars more rapidly to a downtown area which 
cannot handle the present traffic load—either on 
the city streets or in its parking facilities. 

Los Angeles found to its sorrow that freeways 
were not the answer. And San Francisco became 
disenchanted with the California Highway Com- 
mission and its concrete monstrosities, and is even 
seriously considering tearing down the Embarcad- 
ero Freeway. It is unfortunate that these countless 
millions of dollars cannot be diverted to a workable 
rapid transit system that will keep commuters’ cars 
off city streets. 

—Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin 


There is no substitute for brains regardless of 
what you may be using. 
—Frederick (Colo.) Farmer & Minet 
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Africa In Flames 


Our white western civilization suffers from a 
monumental egotism. This kind of monument may 
one day be useful—as a headstone. 

We suffer from the soft-headed notion that we 
the white-skinned peoples are superior to people 
with colored skins. 

We take them to be savages, inferior beings, more 
related to animals than to men. 

Question any of these people who talk of “Keep- 
ing the negro in his place” . . . it soon becomes ap- 
parent they think the negro’s place is at the long 
end of the whip, and the short end of everything 
else. 
Yesterday they WERE savages. Today, they are 
breathing down our necks. As we have adapted and 
adopted the inventions of other cultures, the dark- 
skinned peoples are, in a few swift years, falling 
heir to ours. 

The Industrial Revolution is bursting upon Africa 
in the same moment of time as the political revolu- 
tion. The Zulu who yesterday carried a spear and 
knew nothing but his own tribe, today can drive a 
truck—or fire a rifle—and hears the world’s news 
on the radio—like as not from Radio Moscow. He 
feels himself part of a race, a nation .. . a world 
movement. 

What news does he hear? He hears that the white 
Afrikaaner police are gunning down his people in 
Durban and Capetown and Johannesburg, simply 
because they marched and sang in the streets. 

He hears that in Russia, people of all colors are 
treated alike, and he hears that in the State of 
Mississippi, there are fourteen counties with a total 
population of 230,000, of which 109,000 are negroes, 
and NOT ONE REGISTERED NEGRO VOTER. 

How have the white rulers answered the African 
cry for freedom? In Ghana and in Kenya, the British 
yielded up the rights of self-government. In South 
Africa, the Boers have been torn between fear of 
the black man, and the greed and laziness that cause 
them to exploit his labor. They keep him in huge 
barbwire compounds, and pay him only pennies per 
) day. 

Fear stalks the streets. The outnumbered whites 
tarry revolvers at all times, and bar their doors at 
night. 

The white British settlers—like the unfortunate 
David Pratt who last week attempted to assassinate 
the apparently demented Prime Minister, want to 
give the Zulu some rights as human beings. The 
Dutch Boers, who are in control, refuse. 
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The opening guns have been fired on what may 
soon envelope Africa—and the world ?—in the most 
dreadful imaginable kind of war, a war of exter- 
mination between the white peoples and those with 
colored skins. 

Thus far, one curious fact has prevented it; the 
Africans march, they sing, they refuse to carry 
passes; but THEY HAVE AVOIDED VIOLENCE 
WHEREVER POSSIBLE. Few people really know 
why; it is largely because the eldest son of the late 
Mahatma Gandhi of India has for twenty years been 
teaching the South Africans the same non-violent 
resistance by which the Indians gained their in- 
dependence! 

The same curious fact appears in all the accounts 
of the mass demonstrations by the negroes in our 
own Southland. They march, they sing, they enter 
busses and lunch counters and respectfully request 
service—but they carry no weapons, they strike no 
blows, they are courteous to those who abuse them! 

The teachings of Gandhi, and of Christ, have been 
at work here too. The Reverend Martin Luther King 
and his fellows have preached resistance, but with- 
out violence or hatred. 

It is a humbling thought, that we, the white 
rulers of the world, who call ourselves “Christian” 
and forget the meaning of the term, may in the end 
be saved from our own folly and arrogance by that 
same Christian ethic, in the hands of the dark- 
skinned peoples of the Earth. 

—Prairie Post, Maroa, Ill. 


Bomb Hoax Is Serious 


Fake bomb warnings are not a joke or prank, but 
a serious offense. Like the boy who shouted “Wolf!” 
once too often and then was devoured, such calls can 
backfire on the caller and also could have tragic 
consequences if they lead responsible officials to be- 
come injured to all apparently unfounded reports. 
With school authorities providing the lead and 
the police following it up, a bomb threat at Coolidge 
junior high school has ended in arrest for the caller. 
The arrest and plans for prosecution are good news, 
for this may deter others from a dangerous and fool- 
ish “stunt.” 
—Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record 


The fellow who laughs last may laugh best, but 
he gets the reputation of being pretty dumb. 
—Arapa (Colo.) News 
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A Terrible Mistake 


We hope that every parent reading this editorial 
will write a letter to Albany protesting the Go 
Home Drill plans of the state civil defense com- 
mission and the state education department. A few 
letters to Gov. Rockefeller might not hurt, either. 

The state, quite properly, is concerned about what 
will happen to our children if a hydrogen bomb 
attack should come during school hours. So are we. 
But we are also concerned about what will happen 
to them if the state insists that the schools go ahead 
with these drills. 

Each school district has been told to draw up a 
plan for sending children home without advance 
warning. 

Many local school officials, although they don’t 
want to say so for publication, are appalled, and 
some have told us that they have no intention of 
holding such drills. In the big districts especially 
it will be impossible to provide transportation for all 
of the youngsters who normally ride school buses, 
because they would have to be put on the buses 
simultaneously and the schools don’t have that many 
vehicles. That’s why different schools and different 
classes within the same school system begin and 
end their periods at different times—the only way 
they can haul their children with the number of 
buses available. 

Therefore, if the drills are going to be realistic, 
a lot of small children, who have no idea where they 
live, are going to be turned loose and told to find 
their way home. 

Parents are supposed to train their little ones to 
do so and, presumably, to warn them about such 
hazards as third rails on the tracks, trucks on the 
Sunrise Highway and speeders on all roads, includ- 
ing the many around here that do not have side- 
walks. 

This kind of thinking is close to criminal negli- 
gence on the part of state officials. We don’t believe 
that even they think the plan is a good one. They 
require only that the schools draw up plans for 
such drills. Even though schools are urged to hold 
practices, they are not required to do so, and that 
indicates to us that the state knows that the plan 
is impossible in many areas. 

No plan for handling masses of people in an 
emergency is any good if it can’t be practiced ahead 
of time. No one would pretend that just having a 
plan for what to do in schools in case of a fire would 
be enough; actual fire drills are required. Similarly, 
the state authorities would insist on actual Go Home 
Drills, not just plans on paper, if they believe that 


the drills could be held successfully. 

We don’t pretend to have a solution to the pro. 
blem of how to protect our children if the attack 
should come during school hours. Civil defense au- 
thorities, in defense of their plan, say that children 
cannot possibly be cared for in schools during the 
two week period immediately following an attack, 
during which the danger of radioactive fallout would 
require everyone to stay under cover. They believe 
that children belong at home with their parents at 
such a time. We agree, of course, but in many large 
school districts there is no practical way of getting 
them there safely, and there are very great risks 
involved in trying to hold Go Home practices. 

Let us say again that we don’t know the answer 
to this problem, which is so horrible that none of 
us would be able to sleep at night except that hu- 
man beings seem to have an incredible ability to re- 
fuse to face unpleasant realities. 

We do insist, though, that the Go Home plan is 
a mistake, and that it ought to be abandoned by 
the state before children are killed in these im- 
practical, meaningless drills. 

—Babylon (N. Y.) Town-Leader 


Missing Academy 


This is the season of the year when many com- 
munities are gladdened by the achievements of 
their young men who are being graduated at the 
service academies, or are being appointed to them. 

We all admire the men who successfully complete 
their work at the U.S. Military Academy, the U.S. 
Naval Academy, the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, or 
the U.S. Air Force Academy and go forward in the 
service of the nation. 

These men are the cream of our youth, chosen by 
the most rigid selection. Because we recognize the 
need for such trained leadership we devote tax 
dollars to providing their education without cost to 
them. 

The men who graduate from these academies are 
prepared to defend us from attack. They provide a 
shield for us. 

But who is being trained to undertake the diffi- 


cult tasks of statecraft that will prevent the attack? 


Do we not need such diplomatic leadership in te 
day’s world of intrigue? 

Why not a United States Diplomatic Academy in 
which young men, selected by the same high stal- 
dards as the other service academies, would be 
trained for the exacting tasks of diplomacy in our 
State Department? 

—Milford (Conn.) Citizen 
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Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


Back in our college days, if you wanted to read 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover it was necessary to go to 
the librarian and ask for it. If, as the English De- 
partment maintained, it was at least apparent that 
it also violated the accepted standards of good 
taste. The changed outlook of this generation is evi- 
denced by the number of people we have talked with 
who are not indignant, but simply puzzled by the 
current furore over the book. 

We oppose on principle the people who would ban 
certain books and movies, for the idea of censorship 
in any form is objectionable. Yet it is frightening 
to browse through magazine racks, to pick up best 
sellers, to go to popular movies, and to realize the 
lack of moral standards resulting from this exercise 
of “freedom.” 

There was Forever Amber, and The Naked and 
the Dead, and then that gold mine of sex, Peyton 
Place. There will be others. One of our teen-age 
children was advised by the clerk in a book-store 
the other day to try the Bramble Bush, because 
“it’s better than Peyton Place.” 

They made a movie out of Peyton Place, and 
while the book had such a heavy frosting of sex 
that it overshadowed the story, the movie brought 
the plot back into perspective and made a beautiful 
and effective presentation out of a rather sordid 
novel. Last week we saw a movie which was the 
same situation in reverse. 

We sat up most of the night recently reading 
Anatomy of a Murder. Starting with an alleged rape, 
the book developed the intricate pattern of a murder 
trial. Emphasis was on the legal maneuvers, the 
problems of the defense lawyers. It was a gripping 
story too tense to put down. 

The movie does not waste much film on the in- 
tellectual aspects of the book, and the courtroom 
duels come close to slapstick comedy. But the rape 
angle is played to the utmost. The camera focuses 
long and lovingly on the girl in the tight slacks as 
she describes the attack in detail, and examination 
of witnesses at the trial permits amplification of any 
biological background overlooked in the first ac- 
count. We will not compound the situation by re- 
peating the dialogue, but the whole thing is dealt 
with in a way that made us feel uncomfortable. We 
cannot quite explain our feelings. Certainly it was 
not the words themselves. Perhaps it was just em- 
harrassment at sitting in a theatre containing a 
large number of teenagers, all waiting with obvious 
anticipation for the next titillating detail. In reading 
a book, there is some privacy. In the theatre, every 


suggestive shrug is amplified by the mass emotion 
of the audience. 

Well, so what? You can’t change life, so why not 
admit it? People do not have to read books, you may 
say, and they do not have to go to movies. But they 
do read books—Milford students bought up every 
paperback edition of Peyton Place as soon as it was 
placed on sale—and they do go to the movies. Ana- 
tomy of a Murder will really be a hit at the drive-ins. 

These things are bad. Not just because they vio- 
late the moral standards, but because they imply 
that there are no standards. There have always 
been people, and there always will be people, who 
act contrary to the accepted rules. But the evil thing 
about so many of today’s magazines, and a growing 
number of books and movies, is not that they ob- 
viously violate the rules, but that they seem to go 
on the premise that there are no rules. They com- 
pletely ignore the existence of any standards of good 
taste. 

It is a problem of concern to every parent: how 
do you bring up boys and girls to live by a decent 
sense of values when the resources of a vast seg- 
ment of the entertainment and publishing industries 
seem dedicated to ridiculing those values as out- 
moded, or to denying that they even exist? 

—Milford (N. H.) Cabinet 


New Standards 


A former Knoxville, Tenn., city official, who ad- 
mitted accepting “kickbacks” in the sale of parking 
meters to the city, lying about it under oath and 
failing to report the income was acquitted by a jury 
on charges of criminal evasion of income taxes. 

His acquittal was expected, for most income tax 
violators have been freed in Knoxville in recent 
years, but what amazed us was the string of “char- 
acter” witnesses who went before the jury in behalf 
of this man. 

Among the distinguished witnesses were a former 
president of the University of Tennessee, and a 
former Mayor of Knoxville. 

In this day of rigged TV quiz shows and payola, 
apparently there are some who think nothing of 
“kickbacks” to government officials, falsification 
under oath, or evasion of income taxes—as long as 
you can get by with it. 

Not long ago a Congressman tried to get his fel- 
lows to adopt into law a code of ethics based upon 
the Ten Commandments. Perhaps he had some- 
thing, for evidently there are some who have for- 
gotten the basic principles of morality. 


—Clinton (Tenn.) Courier-News 
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Mob Rule Must Not 
Suspend City Law 


Last week, a packed house got the city council to 
suspend a city ordinance. 

A large delegation of apartment house dwellers 
and owners showed up to protest about tickets re- 
ceived by people who left their cars on the street 
all night, and the council suspended the ban for 90 
days. While the merits of their complaints be argu- 
ed, the basic unreasonableness of this “rule by mob” 
can not. It can only be deplored. 

Let’s suppose for a minute that about 100 of the 
town’s more avid payoff pinball players showed 
up at the city council chambers some night, and 
occupied every available chair. They could cite the 
example of the council’s recent action in behalf of 
the apartment owners and tenants, and reasonably 
expect their favorite amusement toys to be returned 
in large numbers. 

Suppose the community’s businessmen decided to 
send a large delegation to city hall to block all 
other council action until business license fees were 
suspended. Citing the example of the apartment 
people, they legitimately could expect such suspen- 
sion. 

That apartment-house owners and dwellers face 
a growing problem as the two-car families of the 
area grow in number is pretty obvious. But the 
apartment house owners, as Mayor William Lawson 
pointed out, have to solve the problem themselves. 
They must not think they can, in effect, rent curb- 
side space to supplement the carports they provided 
only because they are required so to do. 

Apartment dwellers, too, might do well to check 
their leases before they sign up. An apartment 
dweller who can afford two cars is better able to pay 
rent for two off-street parking spaces and if the 
demand for such apartments is great, the law of 
supply and demand will see that they’re provided. 

But neither apartment house owners nor tenants 
should figure on overnight on-street parking as a 
matter of right, when off-street parking laws are 
as well established as they have been in Menlo Park 
for the past several years. 

The police have their own reasons for wanting 
cars off the streets at night. A car parked on the 
street is a temptation to thieves; several thousand 
of them on the street at the same time are hard 
to watch and the number of hub caps, radios, spot- 
lights and automobiles themselves which disappear 


from such exposed position already is enough to 
be labelled a crime problem. 

At any rate, the point to be made here is that 
a packed house, filled with self-interested people, 
shouldn’t be allowed to have a law set aside. 

The vast majority of Menlo Park residents has 
learned to live with the city’s rigid off-street park- 
ing requirements. The result is a more attractive 
community, stable property values and avoidance 
of slum-like congestion. 

A relative handful of people—no matter how 
noisy or well organized—shouldn’t be allowed to 
abrogate this standard for their own convenience. 

—Menlo Park (Calif.) Recorder 


Taxation Without 
Representation 


We can’t quite buy that “taxation without re 
presentation” line the Illinois residents are using 
to justify their opposition to the Missouri income 
tax. It is no more unfair, it appears to us, than it is 
to tax the Cleveland crowd in the Glidden Com- 
pany on their big factory here—they don’t vote 
here. Or to tax the Pennsylvania Railroad for its 
tracks through here. The tracks don’t vote here and 
neither do the stockholders. Or to tax a St. Louisan 
who owns a store building here for his store pro- 
perty. 

“Taxation without representation” was a good 


line conceived by the American colonists to justify } 


their opposition to ill-conceived taxes which hit the 
colonists not only in their pocketbooks but in their 
psychology. The same thing could probably be said 
about the Missouri income tax and the St. Louis 
earnings tax. The amount isn’t very great, and some 
of the people who are squawking the loudest pro 
bably pay that much in Missouri sales tax and think 
nothing of it—it’s the idea and the way it’s layed 
on them that irks. 

Illinois hasn’t seen fit to put on an income tax 
or an earning tax, for reasons which apply to its 
own people and its own Constitution. But if, and 
when Illinois does, you can bet your bottom dollar, 
Illinois will make considerable efforts to make it 
stick on Missouri residents who work over here 
Look at the lengths we went to on the sales tax, 
inventing the “use”. tax to make sure Missouri- 
bought articles were tagged, too. 


—Collinsville (Ill.) Herald 
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Poisons 


RECENT reports of mysterious casualties among 
wild birds and the approaching season of Spring 
blossom when bee-keepers have to reckon with the 
hazards of toxic sprays lend weight to the argu- 
ments in the Parliamentary debate last week on 
the subject of poisonous substances used in ag- 
riculture. 

Not only wild life is affected. Agricultural work- 
ers are subjected to dangers of which all too little 
is known, and the present regulations do not go far 
enough. The National Union of Agricultural Work- 
ers has complained that more adequate protective 
clothing should be enforced. More information about 
the hazards involved and greater compulsory pro- 
tection are felt to be imperative. 

All this has understandably given rise to serious 
misgivings. There is undoubtedly an urgent need for 
wider and fundamental research and for regulations 
which will virtually make it impossible for manu- 
facturers to market anything which has not been 
subject to exhaustive compulsory tests. 

Chemical aids to agriculture, however promising, 
which may cause indiscriminate destruction of wild 
life should be strictly checked, not only because of 
the cruelty involved but for the serious unbalance 
of nature which may ensue. Increased production 
has no doubt resulted but public anxiety is mounting 
and it is difficult to understand the Government’s 
present attitude in regard to arsenical compounds. 

These appallingly dangerous sprays are to be 
voluntarily withdrawn after the potato harvest this 
year. But why wait another ‘season? The Minister 
has readily acknowledged that the greatest care in 
their use is essential and that they seem to have a 
fatal attraction for domestic cattle, a number hav- 
ing been killed in this way. It is all the more re- 
prehensible, then, that his reason for withholding 
action until the end of another season is simply “in 
view of the balance of interests involved.” 

Manufacturers are to have one more season to 
enable them to concentrate on producing some other 
kind of chemical which is not so toxic in its use. 
, The argument is a weak one. Having acknowledged 
the danger, there should be no excuse for permitt- 
ing such products to be marketed another day. No 
“balance of interests”—whatever that many mean— 
tan possibly outweigh the grave consequences in- 
volved in the continued use of these sprays. 

» The Research Study Group appointed by the Min- 
ister to study the need for further research in toxic 
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chemicals is at least one step in the right direction. 
But the matter is urgent. Birds and bees are vital 
to the continued well-being of man on this planet. 
They are an integral part of the marvelous pattern 
of nature upon which the whole scheme of life de- 
pends, and their wholesale destruction will be at our 
ultimate peril. 

—Kent and Sussex Courier, Tunbridge Wells, Eng. 


British Railways 
Regret 


It must have been frustrating for the engine- 
driver and we couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. 
We are sure he does his best, whatever the season- 
ticket holders may say.... 

The other afternoon, having completed a day’s 
business in London, we caught the “Robin Hood”— 
5.25 out of St. Pancras, non-stop, and due in Bed- 
ford at 6.20. Apart from one brief delay somewhere 
in Hertfordshire we made good time to Luton, and 
from there onwards, with a clear line, the locomotive 
was really given its head. We rattled and swayed 
along at a spanking pace and one could almost 
sense the engine-man’s determination to show those 
chaps who write sarcastic letters to the Bedford- 
shire Times that London to Bedford in 55 minutes 
could be done and, this time, would be. 

Bedford hove in sight at just about the appointed 
time, the early loss having been made good. Our 70 
m.p.h. was steadily reduced until, at the cabbage 
patch by Kempston Road, we came to a halt. And, 
as so often before, there we stuck. Four and a half 
minutes went by before we moved again, and then— 
bitter moment !—it was at little more than bicycle 
speed that we crept into the station a good five 
minutes late. 

Long before the last century was out the ex- 
presses came down from London to Bedford in 
several minutes under the hour. Most of them were 
timed to do the fifty miles in 57 minutes. The com- 
muters of today would like the service that great 
grandpa enjoyed. 


—Bedfordshire (England) Times and Independent 


If you can keep up with the neighbors and ahead 
of the credit man at the same time, you’re a genius. 
—Greeley (Colo.) Booster 
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Bee Man Of Austria Reveals 
Tragic Refugee Problems 


In a refugee camp in Austria there is a man call- 
ed The Bee Man—because he loves bees. He arrived 
in the camp 12 years ago and has maintained a 
certain degree of seclusion ever since, avoiding the 
company of others and taking long walks to pass 
the time. 

Five winters ago he found half a dozen bees which 
had become separated from their colony. He took 
them to his room in the camp and looked after 
them. He gave them names and conversed with 
them. Today he has two hives of bees. They are his 
friends. 

When he was found in the camp it was discovered 
that 20 years ago he had been an apiarist; also that 
his family had been killed in the war. In the camp 
bees were his only link with the past and his only 
shield from the grim details of the present. 

This story was told to the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee, by Dr. Auguste R. 
Lindt, United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees, and is an example of the human struggle 
for the luckless folk who find themselves without 
country—and too often hope. 

Our own people may start to assess the deplorable 
conditions of the displaced thousands of the world 
if the story of The Bee Man is placed in its correct 
perspective. 

This chap is a human being who had enjoyed 
his childhood and training and success as an apiarist, 
but has been clutching desperately to the last link 
he has been able to obtain between his present 
aimless predicament and a previous fruitful life as 
a skilled apiarist. 

He is one of the wretched individuals still search- 
ing and waiting for the day when the world will 
contrive to release him once again; to apply his 
capacity as a free and enterprising individual. 

Success is possible, too, for the United Nations 
Organisation has established its committee to deal 
with an appalling example of forgotten people who 
are in danger of rotting to death mentally and 
morally, as well as physically. 

That many of the refugees have spent over 15 
years in camps, suffering the advanced effects of 
this stifling decay, will indicate that in all human 
decency the world must make a determined and 
sustained effort to have these people replaced in 
society. 


Possibly, the most disturbing feature of the ques. 
tion is the loss of a normal childhood of the children 
who are part of this complicated problem, for the 
impact of the refugee camp on the child mind can 
never be erased. 

The world’s nations are not unmindful of the need 
to find permanent homes for the refugees, and in 
1958 an intensification of camp clearance began 
continuing through the present year. 

Such work must rank among the most humani- 
tarian in the world today, and if it fails to remove 
some of the effects of the disasters of the 20th 
century, in which people were uprooted from their 
home countries, the way to lasting peace will be 
thwarted by this obstacle of the refugee camp. 

World Refugee Year may, however, remind this 
nation that 15 years after the war, has ended there 
are human beings who are legally outcasts and are 
deprived of the right to live on the standard of 
civil and human rights we enjoy in this country, 

But they can be given new lives in new countries 


if sufficient assistance is made available by those} ; 


able to provide the necessary help. 

At the present time, agencies of the United 
Nations are caring for approximately 2,500,000 
people who are defined as refugees. They are in 
Europe, the Middle East, North Africa and the Far 
East. 

Tragically, about a quarter of these are children. 


When the appeal in Bega for funds to swell the 


Australian National Committee figure to the mini- 
mum target of £500,000 commences, the local citi- 
zens could well spend some though on the human 
suffering that will continue in the refugee camps 
if the appeal fails. 

—Bega (New South Wales, Australia) District News 


Our wife was shopping for groceries the other day 
and ran across this brief shopping list which some 
body had left in the grocery cart: 

5 TV Dinners (4 chicken, 1 turkey) 

4 tomatoes—fresh 

1 box Ex-Lax (large size) 

Now there’s a balanced diet for you. 

—Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin 


Our economists say money should be made more 
elastic—I’d like to see it made more adhesive. 
—QOskaloosa (Ia.) Tribune 
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The British Fight 


(continued from page 5) 


Like the Doctors oath of Hippocrates, we must have 
a standard honoured by everyone in the profession, 
and outwardly observable by anyone who belongs 
to that profession. 


Good journalism reaps an increasing reward. 
People have less time to-day to read newspapers, 
but they want to be informed. In the long run light, 
frothy, personal gossip, sexual and even intellectual 
titivation, and political abuse get boring. If the type 
is always big, it ceases to register. News must be 
collected, sieved, weighed and presented with clarity, 
punch and accuracy, all in the space of a few hours, 
and every day that process must be repeated. Jour- 
nalism is a fine profession, but we can make it bet- 
ter still for the future, for the quality of our news- 
papers must depend in a large measure on the qual- 
ity of the men and women who make them. Journa!- 
ism is a profession, a vocation, a vocation almost as 
important, I believe, as that of lawyer, doctor or 
priest. 


Apprenticeship is a fine way to learn a trade, but 
even apprenticeship is not enough. The press in 
Britain has sent up a National Council for the Train- 
ing of Journalists, and Dr. H. C. Strick, its Director. 
is setting the kind of ethical standard we would all 
like to see in all journalism. 


For technical reasons, most of the training of 
journalists is done outside London. There are about 
300 vacancies on British newspapers every year, and 
there are ten times as many applicants. The selec- 
tion is one of the highest functions of management. 

The features we look for are first stamina and 
guts—the capacity to stick to it, to survive disaster 
and to come up smiling and ready for more. Second- 
ly, enthusiasm for the job—this is true of both 
journalism and other professions such as medicine, 
and for life as a whole. Thirdly, personality, and the 
capacity to impress without being aggressive, and 
to deal with people with honesty and integrity. The 
capacity to write comes last on the list, for it can 
be learnt like shorthand. 

In Britain the educational scheme for journalism 
is in its early stages. The lad attends classes, goes 
from department to department on the bigger news- 
papers, and has an easy entry into the various de- 
partments on the smaller newspapers. He is sent out 


jobs with senior reporters—field learning, in 
fact. 
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We want more post-graduate opportunities for 
journalists, especially opportunities to visit the 
U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth. We have al- 
ways taken our part in training journalists from 
the British Commonwealth and the Colonies. This 
is being more and more stepped up, because if we 
do not, somebody else from behind the Iron Curtain 
will be ready and waiting to train them. 

Journalism needs printing ink in your blood. It 
is a miserable job if you are not suited to it, and it 
is not the best paid either, but for the born jour- 
nalist that is the only way of life. In the long run, 
investment in training young writers is the best 
guarantee for the future which the newspaper and 
the country can have. 


In Britain the Press Council comes from within 
the profession. So far, it has comparatively little 
power, but it is building up case law and is doing 
much to curb unnecessary articles appearing in some 
newspapers. The Press Council may be likened to 
the United Nations organization. It passes many 
resolutions, but they may not be fully effective until 
some teeth are put into it, something which will put 
the fear of God into the offender. It may in time 
have the same authority as our General Council of 
the British Medical Association. 


“Reed this and the best ov sucksess” 


Another hazard is looming up. George Bernard 
Shaw left some money to simplify English spelling. 


During the war, children’s education was some- 
times spasmodic owing to the bombing. Where pos- 
sible, children were evacuated, but children and their 
parents came back to bombed areas. It is not sur- 
prising that some of these children have been found 
to-day to be below standard educationally. Much of 
this is put down to difficulty in spelling, which 
throws the backward child backward all through its 
school life. Words with “ough” like through, bough, 
ought, dough and cough, are complicated for young 
children. 


Professor H. L. Elvin of the Institute of Education 
in London has suggested 19 new characters should 
be added to our alphabet, making 45 altogether, and 
that all words should be spelt as we pronounce them. 
I am not quite sure whether American and English 
spelling will always be quite the same! 


Anyway, 1600 young children are learning the new 
alphabet,’ and being compared with 1600 young 
children learning the old way of spelling. Those 
learning the new alphabet are supposed to come 
over gradually to the old spelling. I wonder whether 
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they will. 


I think there are likely to be considerable changes 
in our English spelling eventually, and it may affect 
our newspapers and the setting of our Linotype 
and monotype machines. It is all very interesting. 

Which reminds me of the Frenchman who learnt 
English in Paris. He was mystified by the English 
spelling and pronunciation, but yet mastered most 
of it. But when he arrived in London and saw a 
poster reading “Cavalcade pronounced Success” he 
gave it up. 


Anti-Catholic Newspaper 


(continued from page 8) 


In 1919, the Year of Peace, war-weary Americans 
were turning to fresh interests. For the first time. 
The Menace editorial diet palled a little on its read- 
ers. The circulation was showing a slow, steady fall 
from the war-time peak. 

Billy Parker had not forgotten to insure The Men- 
ace plant and paper warehouse. Aurora’s cynics 
were not surprised when the whole thing went up 
in flames the night of Dec. 19, 1919. 

The fire was the death of The Menace, although 
a lawsuit over the insurance money kept the end 
from being a clean, decisive one. The court ordered 
Parker to use the money to rebuild The Menace. 

Halfheartedly, Parker did. While a modern build- 
ing went up on the site of the old Opera House, 
The Menace was being printed sporadically in Kan- 
sas City and Branson. Its giant files of address 
plates had burned and the paper’s circulation col- 
lapsed totally. 

Faithful employes worked on without pay as 
Parker, all his interest in The Menace gone, slap- 
ped together subscription campaigns and watched 
them fail. 

Months after the rebuilding, Parker was gone and 
so was the mighty Menace. 

In 1927, Aurora heard of Parker’s death in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. He was shot to death in the course 
of organizing, so the reports ran, a fascist “Black 
Shirt” group there. 

A successor to The Menace was established by a 
Mr. Walker and continued till 1937 by Charles 
Murphy. It was called, successively, The New Men- 
ace, The Monitor and the New Monitor. Its toned- 
down anti-Catholic content never drew more than 
a few thousand readers. The only explanation for 
its survival at all, it is said, was a big bequest by 


a carpet heiress who didn’t want The Menace to die, 

Several things remain to The Menace’s credit, 
Whether from lack of interest or from restraint, 
the feverish Parker never let the paper take 
anti-Semitic or lynch-law line. Scandal and fearf 
distrust were as far as The Menace’s ambition w 
when it assaulted the Catholic Church. 


Question The Bright Ones 


A brilliant Littleton high school graduate was 
talking to us the other day. 

He was telling us of the problems he faced in 
college and how the high school had failed in certain 
respects. 

“Have the school authorities ever asked you how 
your preparation here fitted you for higher educa. 
tion?” we asked. 

He replied in the negative. 

This makes us think that the administration may 
be missing a good bet. Why shouldn’t the board of 
education and the educators spend an evening with 
twenty outstanding students of the past four years? 
Especially those who have gone to some of the 
tougher colleges and universities. 

Just one sound suggestion might pay off for the 
present students at L. H. S. 

Littleton has an above-average high school. Yet, 
like most public schools it has had to adjust its 
program for the dullard as well as the genius. Ob- 
viously, the brilliant student suffers. 

The bright boys and girls go off to leading uni 
versities, and for the first time they must burn the 
midnight oil. They tell us they are totally unprepar- 
ed for genuine study. 

Maybe they have some hints for those who rum 
the Littleton schools. Before they take off again 
next week, perhaps our administration should get 
their ideas of what can be done locally. 

—Arapahoe Herald, Littleton, Colo. 


Criticism wouldn’t be so hard to take if it werent 
so often right. 
—Greenville (Ill.) Advocate 


By the time a man gets to the point where he call 
buy his wife dresses at a fancy figure—she hasnt 
got it. 

—Nokomis (Ill.) Free Press-Progres 
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Books 


for 


Editors 


There is a weekly newspaper editor 
on Martha’s Vineyard who handles 
the English language so much more 
capably than most American novelists 
that, in comparison, they all seem to 
have learned their craft as copywriters 
for the sale bills used to advertise 
country auctions. 

Henry Beetle Hough is known as the 
editor of the Vineyard Gazette and au- 
thor, among other things, of a pair of 
delightful, autobiographical works on 
weekly newspapering, Country Editor, 
and Once More the Thunderer. Mr. 
Hough’s latest effort, Lament for a City 
(Atheneum, New York, 1960) is a most 
readable novel which probably, however, 
will be passed over by the book clubs as 
four or five short of the requisite number 
of seductions, Those who like ideas as 
well as craftmanship with their fiction 
will be interested in the manner in 
which Mr. Hough has interrelated the 
rape of an old fashioned New England 
city and the corruption of its once local- 
istic daily press as symptoms which he 
loathes and distrusts, although he is 
shaky in the diagnosis and offers no 
cure at all. 

The story is told as the reminiscence 
of the central character, a broken down 
managing editor who contributed to the 
golden age of his newspaper and whose 
eclipse paralleled its fall into the hands 
of the Philistines. His fault was the 
fault common to all the men who look 
to the stars and suffer because they are 
out of reach. His fate has been repeated 
again and again in the cities of America 
where the natural history of the news- 
paper has followed the familiar pattern 
of inheritance, consolidation, control by 
the banks, and finally absentee owner- 
ship. 

Surely there are hundreds of dis- 
possessed newsmen here and there over 
the land who will know what Mr. Hough’s 
Managing editor was feeling when the 
author had him write: 

“Nevertheless, I knew you could merge 
business enterprises but not souls, and 
to me the Courier-Freeman had always 
possessed a soul. There’s no better word 
for the dedicated spirit contributed over 
along span of years by men and women 
who had continually risen above them- 
selves in its interest, and guarded its 
ltellectual integrity and its honor more 
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carefully than they did their own. When 
they wrote for the paper, they tried to 
be, and were, a little bit better than 
themselves. You couldn’t merge tradi- 
tions and ideas, expecting them to have 
at the end the clear identity of the in- 
cisive values with which they began. 
You would come out with less, not more 
—except maybe in dollars and cents.” 

Here, indeed, is a noble obituary for 
the American daily newspaper...... 
written by the editor of a country 
weekly. 


Out on Taiwan the remaining “old 
China hands” and the career people at 
the embassy have a name for the VIP 
Americans who drop off between planes 
for tea with the President, a chat with 
the Ambassador, and dinner in the Gold- 
en Dragon Room of the Grand Hotel 
before hurrying back to the states to 
pound out a magazine article, or even a 
book. 

In Taipei these well-meaning people 
are called the “Forty-eight Hour Vipers.” 
But their activities, by no means, are 
localized on the Orchard Isle. Hit and 
run American experts are a world-wide 
phenomenon. They come, they see (so 
they fancy), and they hurry home to con- 
fuse. It is a relief, then, to lay hands on 
a pair of books about people in distant 
lands, their problems, their virtues, and 
their transgressions, written by men 
who know these people, speak their 
language, and have every right to know 
what they are talking about. 

Ping-chia Kuo is a Harvard Ph.D. 
who attended the Cairo Conference in 
an advisory capacity to the Chinese 
government, who was a member of his 
country’s delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference and who served in the United 
Nations headquarters as a director in 
the Department of Security Council Af- 
fairs. His method is that of the historian 
and his conclusion, not at all palatable to 
the wishful thinkers who foresee an 
early collapse of the Red Regime in 
China, is approached with an objectivity 
rare even in the academic world. Dr. 
Kuo, now a member of the history de 
partment of Southern Illinois University, 
believes that the Communist Revolution 
is just one wave in the series that have 
produced a long succession of dynasties 
within the framework of Chinese culture. 
One big difference is that whereas the 
winners of previous revolutions had al- 
ways been satisfied to establish a new 
regime upon the old social structure by 
allying themselves with the landlords 
and the scholars who came from land- 
owning families, the Communists took 
the landless peasants as their allies. Be- 
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cause the Kuomintang was unable to 
make a similar break with the past it 
was inevitable, Dr. Kuo believes, that in 
the struggle between the two great part- 
ies the Reds should win out. Thus if it 
is the destiny of the Chinese by their 
weight of numbers and their location 
to emerge as the dominate force in 
Asia, it is the destiny of the Reds to 
provide the structure and the leader- 
ship for the rebirth as a world power. He 
sees no reason to expect a break in 
Red China’s alliance with Russia, but 
he does envision in the future a strong 
China, able to deal with Russa as an 
equal. 

Not all observers qualified to treat 
with the subject of modern China are, by 
any means, in agreement with Dr. Kuo. 
There are some who gag at his unemo- 
tional lack of bias. For others some of 
his data are questionable. Nationalists 
who participated in the evacuation to 
Taiwan decry his lack of “realistic un- 
derstanding” of the meaning of Com- 
munistic methods. Be that as it may, for 
a dispassionate analysis of a subject 
usually approached in the heat of passion 
one should read China: New Age and 
New Outlook, by Ping-chia Kuo (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1956). Better yet is 
the revised edition (Penguin Books Ltd. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1960), which 
is subject to a sort of censorship by 
commerical expediency, and thus may 
not be purchased in the United States. 


Harrison E. Salisbury provides a first 
hand report on the drive of the Red 
Chinese to dress the balance of power 
in his description of the manner in which 
the Chinese seem to be undermining 
the Russians in Outer Mongolia in his 
To Moscow—and Beyond (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1959). This great 
reporter for the New York Times who 
enjoys the distinction of having incurred 
the disfavor both of Stalin and the Mayor 
of Birmingham, Ala., collected the mater- 
ial for this book after the Communists 
relented and permitted him to make a 
return visit. Salisbury’s command of the 
language and knowledge of the country 
gained by years of living and working 
there made it possible for him to provide 
a man on the street report of the changes 
in the life and outlook of the Russian 
people which came with the “great 
thaw” after the death of Stalin. Al- 
though recent developments seem to have 
taken some of the edge off of his optim- 
ism as to the growth of a benign streak 
in Communist policy, his observations 
on the thought and culture of people be- 
hind the iron curtain are quite valuable 
and most interesting. 
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If for no other reason than to prove 
that the work of weekly newspaper 
editors should be taken seriously, it is 
@ great day that puts a collection of 
editorial page essays from Weimar 
Jones’ Franklin (N. C.) Press between 
hard covers under the title, My Affair 
With a Weekly (John F. Blair, Win- 
ston, N. C., $2.75). 

It all began nearly fifteen years ago 
when Mr. Jones picked up his last W-2 
form from the cashier, stalked out of a 
daily newspaper city room and returned 
to his home town to edit the local week- 
ly. In his first issue Editor Jones promis- 
ed his readers he would write his letter 
FROM the editor just as he hoped they 
would continue to write their letters 
TO the editor. 

Mr. Jones asked a question and 
supplied his own answer: 

What prompts a reader to write a 
letter to the editor? He never does 
it except when there’s something in- 
side that demands to be said; some- 
thing he’s mad about or pleased 
about, so terribly mad or pleased he 
just HAS to tell the world exactly 
how he feels. Better still, he’s had 
an experience that was so interest- 
ing or significant or funny, he feels 
he must share it. 

That’s the way these letters FROM 
an editor are gong to be written. 

What’ll they deal with? The same 
things letters to the editor deal with: 
whatever | really WANT to write 
about. 

And that is the way it has been on the 
editorial page of the Franklin Press. On 
the left, in classic formation, were the 
battle pieces of Editor Jones, thoughtful, 
forceful, influentual, even distinguished, 
in their presentation of this editor’s 
observations concerning the issues of 
the day. But on the right one found the 
“letter FROM an editor,” sometimes only 
@ paragraph, when there was not so 
much “inside” that had to be said, some- 
times long, and full of the “interesting 
or significant or funny.” But always on 
the right one found the best of Weimar 
Jones. 

There is nothing so outstanding about 
this collection of essays unless one 
values highly the ability to approach 
a subject with dignity and poise, the 
ability to view the frailties of one’s 
fellow men with tolerance and com- 
passion, the ability to laugh at one’s 
self and the ability to tell what one has 
observed clearly and interestingly. In 
that case you will wish to keep this book 
in your library for many years to come. 

—H.R.L. 
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News Notes 


Imagine the consternation of scientists 
from the University of the Moon three 
thousand years from now when they 
search the Giant City area for artifacts 
of the International Conference of Week- 
ly Newspaper Editors and come upon the 
pile of Long Island clam shells left over 
from President Joe Jahn’s treat of baked 
clams and clams on the half shell. The 
editor of the Sayville (N. Y.) Suffolk 
County News shipped a barrel of blue 
points under refrigeration to go with 
the San Miguel beer which had already 
arrived from Manila with the compli- 
ments of Hugo Estrada, editor of the 
Pangasinan Courier, Dagupan, Philip- 
pines. 


Although the weekly editors enjoyed 
a second outing to Cairo, Ill, to view 
historic buildings and the confluence cf 
the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers 
work, rather than play, was the routine 
during the annual session at Southern 
Illinois University July 17-23. Discussion 
leaders presented background informa- 
tion related to many of the serious 
topics editorial writers will be called 
upon to treat during the next few weeks 
and months. The editors themselves 
contributed effectively to the program. 


Major H. R, Pratt Boorman, editor of 
the Kent Messenger and president of the 
Newspaper Society of Great Britain, de- 
livered the annual Sigma Delta Chi 
Address, a portion of which appears as 
this issue’s leading article. Major Boor- 
man also presented to the Conference an 
ebony gavel copied from an original in 
London’s Guild Hall. One face of the 
gavel carries the inscription, “A Time 
to Speak,” and the opposite side the 
wording, “A Time to be Silent.” The 
presentation plate attached to the stand 
reads: 


A token of friendship between the In- 
ternational Conference of Weekly News- 
paper Editors and the Newspaper Society 
of Great Britain. Presented by Major 
H. R. Pratt Boorman, president of the 
Newspaper Society during the Confer- 
ence at Southern Illinois University in 
1960. 


Presented to Major Boorman was 2 
new fifty star flag of the United States 
which he promised to fly on appropriate 
occasions over his manor house, St. 
Augustine’s Priory, at Bilsington, near 
Ashford, Kent. 


Weimar Jones, editor of the Fran 
(N. C.) Pess and author of a new bos 
My Affair With A Weekly, published | 
John F. Blair, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
the annual Rotary Day speaker and 
the acclaim of the Carbondale Rota 
who hailed his address as the best 
heard by that group. 


Edward DeCourcy, editor of the Mi 
(Conn.) Citizen and a member of 
state’s water commission served as le 
er of the discussion on problems of wal 
resources. 


Kenneth Pettis, editor of the Port 
(Ont.) Times, presented at the § 
Delta Chi dinner a touching tribut 
the memory of a fellow Canadian 
figured so prominently in the pre 
year’s Conference, the late Kenneth 
hew, editor of the Yorkton (Sask.) 
terprise. 


Two ladies of the Conference recelt 
special honors. Mrs. Edith Boys on 
editor of the Mishawaka (Ind.) Ent 
prise was hailed as the only member 
a record of perfect attendance since 
founding of the Conference in 19565, ] 
unanimous vote. Mrs. Gordon Clemets¢ 
editor of the Kent and Sussex Cour 
Tunbridge Wells, England, was aw 
a certificate of appreciation for her # 
vices to the Conference and to Gra 
roots Editor. Her contributions : 
declared quite outstanding although § 
has never been present at one of f 
meetings at Southern Illinois Unive it 


Because registration exceeded 
mum number of participants specified] 
Conference was divided into two @ 
cussion groups. President Joseph Ja 
served as captain of the group 
at Giant City State Park. Housto 
Waring, editor of the Littleton (Cok 
independent, and one of the Conf D 
founders, was group captain for | 
members quartered on the Univer#i 
campus. The two groups were broug 
together for many special events. ~ 


Members voted to accept a constitul 
and bylaws prepared by the exec 
committee and to apply for a : 
under the laws of the State of Iino 
as a non-profit corporation. Be 
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